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AS 


STANDARD BY 


IN ACTUAL 
PRACTICE 


That a new standard of beauty, of durability. of 
long life had been set was evident from the time 
the first of the new drop-forged Von Duprin de- 
vices were assembled. 


But not until these devices were installed on 
doors and in actual use did it become apparent 
that here were devices beyond our highest hopes. 
That quality which we knew had been built into 
these devices by many months of effort and by 
large expenditures of money - - that superb work- 
manship - - actually showed! 


See one of these installations for yourself (loca- 
tions on request) - - and you will instantly agree 
with us that in these new drop-forged Von Duprins 
are a beauty of line and surface, a denseness of 
metal and a toughness of working parts far beyond 
comparison with anything that has gone before. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Yon Buprin 


LISTED 


UNDERWRITERS’ 
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OHNSON 


Automatic Control Systems 
are’ Economy Insurance’ 


THOROUGHLY MODERN, yet based on nearly half a 
century of experience in design, manufacture, and in- 
stallation, Johnson apparatus is available for a variety of 
applications. It plays an important part in the modern- 
ization of the mechanical plant in any type of building. 


To control ROOM TEMPERATURES, Johnson thermostats 
operate simple, rugged radiator valves or mixing dam- 
pers. Room thermostats may be had in the single tem- 
perature pattern or with the well-known Johnson “Dual” 
arrangement, providing a reduced, economy temperature 
when certain sections of the building are unoccupied. ... 
For VENTILATION AND AIR CONDITIONING plants, 
there are thermostats, humidostats, and switches to con- 
trol valves and dampers, start and stop motors on tem- 
perature and humidity variation. Heating, cooling, 
humidifying, dehumidifying—whatever the problem, 
Johnson equipment is the answer... 


JOHNSON ZONE CONTROL has been developed to a fine 
point. Groups of radiators are controlled by the Johnson 
“‘Duo-Stat’”’ in accordance with the proper relationship 
between outdoor and radiator temperatures. ... JOHNSON 
PERIODIC FLUSH SYSTEMS are simple, dependable, uti- 
lizing the full force of the water supply for cleansing, and 
reducing the load on supply and waste pipes by inter- 
mittent flushing in various parts of the building ... 


ECONOMY is the direct dividend paid by Johnson instal- 
lations. Comfort and convenience are the inevitable by- 
products. . . . Sales engineers located at thirty branch 
offices in the United States and Canada will survey and 
report on your requirements, without obligation, just as 
they have done in the case of countless buildings and 
groups of buildings all over the continent. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


JOHNSON _ HEAT 


CONTROL 
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Unprotected roll tissues 
encourage waste and in- 
discriminate handling. 


The attractive and hy- 
gienic Onliwon Cabinets 
mean economy and 
health protection. 


washrooms 
reflect order 
and neatiness? 


Do your 


XAMPLE is the best method of instruction. If you 
E, want your pupils to follow the instructions which you 
give them concerning order and neatness, especially in the 
washroom, set them the right example. Equip your wash- 


rooms with A.P.W. Onliwon Cabinets and Toilet Tissue. The 





attractive and hygienic Onliwon Cabinets serve Onliwon 
Tissue but two sheets at a time and thereby prevent that 
youngish urge to pull off several reams of roll paper and 
heap it upon the floor. Also, the Onliwon Cabinets do not 
permit the unhealthy and indiscriminate handling of tissue 
before it is used and prevent the spreading of dangerous 
disease. Besides making for economy, healthfulness and 
orderliness, Onliwon Tissue is the ideal tissue for children. 
Properly soft and absorbent. Absolutely pure and safe. 
Used by more schools than any other tissue made today. 


Install A.P.W. Onliwon Tissue along with its companion 


service, A.P.W. Onliwon Towels in all your washrooms. 


Without obligation, write A. P. W. Paper Co., 


Albany, N. Y., for samples and/or name of local 








distributor as near you as your telephone. 





NOTE 


THESE ADVANTAGES OF 


~Y¥ ALE 


COMBINATION 
LOCKER LOCKS 


smd 


MAXIMUM SECURITY — discouraging 


temptation, eliminating losses. 


SIMPLIFIED SUPERVISION — no more 


lost key nuisance. 


= 


RELIEVING LOCKER ROOM CON.- 
GESTION—better visibility speeds up 


operation. 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY — combination 


changed with each change of locker 
occupant. 


FOR ALL MAKES AND TYPES OF 
STEEL LOCKERS, OLD AND NEW. 


5. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER NO. F3524—IT GIVES 
YOU COMPLETE DETAILS. 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S.A. 








CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


EVANS 





, | High in Quality — Low in Cost 

“Vanishing Door 
Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 

e when desired. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
Class X doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
; Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
equipped with either Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
“Jamb” type (as il- with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 





| lustrated) or “Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog ‘‘M.” Send for your 
copy. 


W. L. EVANS 


| WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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During Christmas Vacation 
RECONDITION YOUR SCHOOL 


Wood Floors: 


Worn down and dusting wood floors 
will take on new life with Sonneborn’s 


° ° ° ° | | Lignophol—make them smooth, tough 
Lines if line with i and give them a beautiful surface. 
the mode of the times 


The right drinking fountain is more than a 


Concrete Floors: 
choice based on mechanical efficiency. Design 


Sonneborn’s Lapidolith will make them 
is an equally important factor. In Halsey 


ntaiine taal 4 ey . 
Taylor Drinking Fountains you secure assured } | granite hard and dust proot. 
sanitation and trouble-proof service, yes... 
but you also get the advantage of modern lines 


that help to harmonize the fixture with mod- | \ \ alls and Ceilings: . 
ceuaine tae. NED SEY SHENUERSSEEN Sih Shee i} | Dingy and in need of fresh paint? 


Sonneborn’s Cemcoat stays white long- 
er and is the strongest light-reflecting 
paint made. Can be washed over end- 


SIN Ale B _ 
Pe eae Outside Walls: 


Sonneborn’s Hydrocide Exterior Col- 
orless Waterproofings, after repointing 
of joints with Kaukit, where neces- 
sary, will seal them tight, make them 
moisture and waterproof, and keep 
your building dry, sanitary and more 
easily heated. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. - WARREN, OHIO 





ACCURACY DURABILITY 





Sonneborn experts will gladly study 
No other your painting or reconditioning prob- 


INVESTMENT lems and give you the right counsel and 





— materials, with conscientious regard 
Pays Larger Dividends ; 5 8 
for your budget. Please use the coupon 
—than Powers Automatic Temperature below. 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 
Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 88 Lexington Avenue New York 
Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately [. ena rene ee ee nomen 
controlled at the proper point. 
| L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 88 Lexington Ave., New York 
Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 7 seed inti Se 
peratures promote mental and physical Without obligating me please have your representative call 
efficiency. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our Place pe Pe Pike sata F I ete ahs re Mate ahem eR RCo ate ara ee a ase leg ake etna 
nearest office (see your phone directory). j “4 
| ee Se ee eee ee eee eee cee eh a es ee ee ee ee a ee eo eo 
4s RL OA dine eS IAEA eee 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. ai 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. GOW aici vh hw RS WN FAWN CET ENN IOSD ENN OS 1408S eRe CesT AS ORES 


| 
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HOLOPHANE 
lights the 
corridors of 
ee W orcester 
Polytechnic 
Institute 











amu By Kingsbury & Wallac = 


5 points of dis- H in 
tinction about this new OLOPHANE Shapes the 


algebra text— Light to the Corripor 


The Holophane Corridor Unit lays down a long narrow ellipse of light 


which conforms to the shape of the corridor itself. . . . By directing light 

exactly where it is needed, Holophane provides the most economical illumi- 

1 » The material has been divided into two nation for every requirement of modern schools. . . . Let Holophane meet 
levels of difficulty. A list of minimum all your lighting needs with the scientific efficiency which insures econ- 


| omy. — Address Holophane Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Offices also in Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of useful light 


essential topics and exercises is supple- 
mented with a sufficient amount of more 
difficult material to provide adequate 
work for the better pupils of the class. 








2. The equation has been emphasized 
through the entire book. | 










Toone 
















i, RS. 4 


SS 





3. Cumulative Reviews — something en- 





ay ee) 











tirely new — are part of each chapter. 
















They refer to all the work previously 
covered, not merely to the immediately 
preceding chapter. 





The WAYNE 


GYMSTAND 


solves the 
INDOOR SEATING PROBLEM 


4. The language is simple and direct. The 
authors are high-school teachers and are 
familiar with the capabilities of high- 
school students. | 



















5. Constant correlation is made with pre- 
vious work in arithmetic. An important 
teaching aid, especially in the introduc- 
tory exercises when the student needs 
some adjustment through association 
with past experience. $1.32 
















The most successful indoor fold- 
ing stand ever produced. Write 
for complete information. 






mmm rite for a copy for tem days’ studymmm V1 WIE IRON WORKS 


Mass Seating Experts 
WAYNE » » » PENNSYLVANIA 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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Wall Fountain 
Model No. 122 


DEPENDABLE 


You can rely on the Rundle-Spence 
Model No. 122 to meet your drink- 
ing fountain needs in a practical, 
sanitary and economical manner. 
An installation in your school will 
convince you that the simple, trouble- 
free operation and the control of 
water mean continuous saving. 
There is no danger of contamina- 
tion if the drain should clog, be- 
cause the angle stream jet is above 
the rim of bowl. 


Ask us to furnish details on this 
or other models. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MEG. Co. 
445 North Fourth S 
N iaeatines we. 










SOLARS EVERYWHERE 





pocccccccccce 


Class Rooms and Corri- 
dors Serviced by. . . 
SOLARS are easier to 


keep clean. 


This fact has been proven 
in hundreds of schools. 
The SOLAR SYSTEM OF 
WASTE DISPOSALS will 
save you money in the 
reduction of cleaning 
costs and add materially 
to the distinctive appear- 
ance of your Institution. 


l 





Use this coupon 
for details. 


SOLAR - STURGES MFG. €O. | 


MELROSE PARK ILLINOIS 
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3 Good Reasons 
DRI-BRITE 
FLOOR WAX 


for using 


The Originai 
NO RUBBING 









Dri-Brite Wax needs no rub- 
bing and no polishing. Just ap- 
ply Dri-BritE; wait 19 minutes, 
and it dries bright with a lus- 
trous wax surface. Non-greasy, 
no offensive odor, not slippery. 












Dri-Brite Wax leaves a hard 
wax finish. Dirt and dust do 
not penetrate but stay on top 
where they can easily be re- 
moved by dry mopping or 
sweeping. 












Recent scientific tests by Fos- 
ter D. Snell, Chemists-Engi- 
neers of Brooklyn, N. Y., prov- 
ed what maintenance men had 
already learned—that Dri- 
Brite wears much longer than 
other waxes. 


Coupon brings free trial of 
DRI-BRITE FLOOR WAX 


MIRACUL WAX CO., 1322 Dolman St., 






St. Louis, Mo. 
Without obligation please send me trial can of Dri-Brite, 
the original no rubbing, no polishing floor wax. 


ASBJ 12.33 
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BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 









CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. Chester, Pa. 





T. H. BUELL & CO. | 
ARCHITECTS 





U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 





JOHN D. CHUBB 


| ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
| Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 








P. L. DRAGON » 
« C. R. SCHMIDTS 
ARCHITECTS 


3016 Telegraph Avenue Berkeley ,California 




















Send 


details. FG. co. 


KN APP BROS. pe oe 


: hington 
— coeee Illinois. 
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RAYMOND A. FREEBURG | 


ARCHITECT 









Specialist Educational Buildings 


Freeburg Building Jamestown, N. Y 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
__ Building, 6th and Main 








| The New Deal and Schoolhouse 


Architecture 











| Planning, construction, and equipping of school 

| buildings, always a major problem in school ad- 

| ministration, is now of special interest and im- 

| portance in the light of present-day school 
building needs and Federal financing of school 
projects under the PWA. 


Functional planning of school buildings is an 
essential requirement of present-day schoolhouse | 
architecture. 





This calls for the services of the specialist who | 
can translate the educational requirements in | 
terms of an efficient economical school building. 





The architects listed in this directory are spe- 
cialists in schoolhouse architecture. The employ- 
ment of their professional service is the best 
way to insure the success of your building 
program under the “New Deal.” 








ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N.Y. | 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 








leadership. 
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School Architects Directory 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. 
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E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 


1249 North Franklin Place 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior 


Architectural and 


Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, 


Continental Life Building 


3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 


Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. IL. A. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


Elizabeth, 





ARCHITECTS 


New Jersey 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 


410 American Trus: Building 





STEWART FENCES 
Millions of Children 
EA 


With proper fencing and careful consideration to entrance 
and exit gates, school children are definitely protected from ZA 
the hazards of street traffic. 


Stewart Fences of Iron and Chain Link Wire form safety Z 
areas for countless modern Schools. The permanent quality ¥ 
A and beauty and the dollar-for-dollar value of Stewart Fences : 
= Pes have been developed through 47 years of Fence building 


Write for the new Stewart Cata'og and name 
and address of your local Stewart office. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. i 
905 Stewart Block, 


School Specialist 


Evansville, Ind. 
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@ Cafeterias are usually noisy places. In Copernicus High School, 
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Hamtramck, Michigan, Acousti-Celotex corrects this difficulty. 
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Sound-Absorbing 
tis 
you can paint yearly 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U &. PATENT OFFICE 


1S permanent 


Many of the practical advan- 
tages that have helped so materi- 
ally in placing Acousti-Celotex 
Sound-Absorbing Tile in hun- 
dreds of the nation’s schools 
are exclusive. 


Acousti-Celotex employs a pat- 
ented method—providing deep 
holes in which sound is absorb- 
ed in the material itself, instead 
of on the surface. 


Thus you may paint, stencil or 
decorate Acousti-Celotex in any 
desired manner, as often as may 


Acousti-Celotex can be applied 
directly to existing ceilings and 
walls. No structural changes 
are necessary. 


For Present Acoustical Defects 


Where clearer speech, easier 
hearing and the elimination of 
attention-dispelling noises are 
desired for any existing school 
room, it is a simple and inex- 
pensive matter to apply Acousti- 
Celotex without disturbance of 
routine. 








INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC TIME 


is school time throughout 


the world - - - - 


The list of International equipped schools, 
colleges and universities resembles a world di- 
rectory of educational institutions. 


Isolated rural schools as well as cosmopolitan 
centers of learning are numbered among the 
thousands of Self-Regulating Electric Time and 
Program installations. They extend throughout 
the United States, Canada, South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia and Australia. 


No greater recommendation could be offered 
for these systems which have, since 1924, set the 
standard of comparison for school time control 
equipment. 


In these days of curtailed operating budgets, 
the advantages offered by Self-Regulating Elec- 
tric Time are more obvious than ever before. 
International accuracy, ease of operation and 
economical maintenance combine to _ insure 
maximum administrative and teaching efficien- 
cy. Every minute is filled with constructive, 
disciplined effort and each pupil is sure to re- 
ceive full benefits from the time he spends in 
the school room. 


An investment in International timing equip- 
ment is a permanent investment in economy, 
because it completely relieves teaching and su- 
pervisory staffs of all responsibility for the 
maintenance of program schedules. It permits 
full concentration upon the actual problems of 
instruction. 


eee eee ee Be EE ROO SE OOO SOS RO SO SOO BO OO OO ee ee ee oe eee eee 


* 
be needed, without in the least The acoustical efficiency of this ! MA Al L T H i S Cc Oo U P oO we 
impairing its sound-absorbing favored product is predeter- foveal Bates, Masking: Com SBI | 
efficiency. This paintability mined and fixed. aan — — about ee 
makes Celotex as permanent as - P a 1 Self-Regulating Electric Time an rogram Systems. 
the building itself. aus Genes eden ee | Nate sscscsseessssssssssssseeeecienenseerensnan ! 

POD 5. 66:05 bees AN KARO SSS RSOE ENE EOS AR MREANS RECA 1 
Here is another advantage of  tracting engineers. Write for So ssnatcediiaiee iaoieebicatsiniaonsinneenieiaainanaiaenaaennl a 


genuinely practical importance: 


full information. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recording Division 


3 





GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the World 


Technical data and design sugges- 
tions gladly supplied on request. 





PLANS and INSTRUCTIONS 









Creating 
the Wealth of the Nation 





A prominent engineer recently said— 
Values do not consist in materials but in the mind. 


Take a new automobile and seal it in a glass case December 1, 1934. 
Place a ticket on it showing $2000 valuation. Inspect the same car in 
December, 1935, and appraise its value—at least 10% depreciation, and 
yet it has never been run. 


Inspect the same car December, 1936, and again appraise the value— 
another 10% depreciation. The same machine, same material, sealed 
from the elements, never been run, and yet the average citizen would 
discount its value at least 20% in a two year period. 


In the two year interval the mind has adjusted itself to new values, 
new demands. 


Creative or cultivated desires produce the new demand. 


A piano in the wilds of Africa would have no value; in a musical center 
in America, good value. 


Styles in dress among illiterate Indians would not stimulate purchases; 
with the literate Americans, styles would be the source of the demand. 


In the recent Michigan-Ohio football game the demand for tickets 
exceeded the supply by several thousand. No such situation existed 
before the public became collegiate football conscious. 


N. R. A. is attempting to increase demand more rapidly than supply. 
Demand is a creature of the educated mind, not of materials. 

There is one permanent way to create demand more rapidly than supply. 
Speed up education of the mind in which values rest. 

Have education lead—not lag. 

Education creates demand. 


It must therefore head the procession. 


Education is the one great instrumentality for creating the Wealth of 
the Nation. 





National School Supply Association 
176 West Adams Street 






CHICAGO 
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Lower Cost Seating 


Without Sacrifice of Comfort 
and Posture Values 


WHEN restricted budgets limit expenditure, seating costs can be re- 
duced without ignoring quality and without sacrifice of educational 
efficiency, by making selection from the ‘‘American”’ line. 


Our line of classroom furniture always includes good low-cost types 
built to the same high standards of quality this company has always 
maintained; types which by correct designing include hygienic features 
which protect health and provide comfort by inducing good posture. 


All “American” Seats are Comfort-Inducing and 
Posturally Correct, Whichever Model You Select 





MEMBER A New Sight-Saving Desk—the American Henderson-Universal, 
with top tiltable to various slopes and movable to and from 
the pupil, bringing work to proper focal distance and vision 
angle, is our latest development. Descriptive literature on 
wh 00 aun cane request. Please address Dept. ASB 11. 


iB = 
American Seating Company 
Sone. Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all principal cities and accredited distributors in all trade areas 














Shades that keep the Sun’s Glee 


SPECIFY THE BEST 





SQUIRES No. 59 


UIRES No. 12 
BOSTON INKWELL 


Ss 1 
COMMON SENSE INKWELL P ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diff- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 
Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 
Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
BRADY BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. entry tri a 


Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 
Patented Jan. 8.1907 Spiceland « Dept. A.A  » _ Indiana 


OMrVS rH MMAT 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


meEMBER 


us 


WE 00 OUR PaRT 


SQUIRES INKWELL Co. 
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Wer sincere appreciation for the opportunity of serving you, ’ 
we of The J. B. Ford Company earnestly hope that the joys | . 


of a very Merry Christmas will usher in for you a New Year that ‘ 
will more than fulfill your highest expectations. 


Once again we pledge ourselves to a continuation of the policy | 
established many years ago and which has met with your generous 
approval,—not only to supply you with the finest products, but 
also to render you every possible service and to observe the spirit as 


| well as the letter of fair dealing. 


PRODUCTS 


The J. B. Ford Company 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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TAKE IT ABOARD 


Every teacher wants to win. Therefore he must equip 
for the winning. Have you taken aboard a new idea 
today? Here’s one. The Mimeograph is not a machine. 
It is something much bigger than that. And no matter 
what your position, it may be the means of personal 
advancement for you. A personal thing! A factor in 
personal efficiency! Its ability to duplicate all kinds of 
forms, questionnaires, bulletins, graphs, charts, etc., by thou- 
sands in every working hour, has made it a world economy 


and a real factor in educational betterment. The Mimeograph 


is doing big work for the schools of America. It is doing big 


work for American teachers. It may be needed personal equip- 
ment for you. Why not let us show you how it has won for others? 


No obligation. » » Write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


= MIMECGGCRA 
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New Recruzts for America 


Dr. Merle Prunty, Superintendent of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“Come, let us reason together” was the idea 
that prompted the Tulsa board of education to 
initiate, this year, a series of public forums in 
connection with its public evening-school op- 
portunities for adults. The fundamental purpose 
of the programs is to assist the adult members 
of the community in securing intimate informa- 
tion on vital civic, social, economic, and polit- 
ical problems and thereby enable them to as- 
sume a sympathetic and intelligent réle as New 
Recruits for America in this new age. 

The NRA is a good example of the fact that 
every act of government vitally affects business, 
jobs, and homes. As a whole, the people of the 
nation are in a dilemma. They neither compre- 
hend nor understand the extent and nature of 
the engrossing human problems confronting 
them. They are groping for both stimulating 
and stabilizing information. They yearn for a 
richer, better, happier life. Never in this gen- 
eration have the schools of the nation been con- 
fronted with so challenging an opportunity as 
now to use the facilities at their disposal to 
serve faithfully and dynamically the funda- 
mental needs of the adult population and fa- 
miliarize them with the agressive adjustments 
necessary for the improvement of human 
welfare. 


Vital Questions Discussed 


In Tulsa twelve forum programs are being 
offered during the first semester of the school 
year, starting on October first and continuing 
on each successive Monday evening until De- 
cember eighteenth. The subjects of the twelve 
programs are: 

Should State and Local Governments Be 
Reorganized? 

Can the Government Give Us a New Deal? 

Public Control and Private Initiative in 
Business. 

Can We Insure Against Unemployment? 

What’s Happening in the World Today? 
Europe. 

To What Degree Can Our Economic System 
Be Stabilized? 

Balancing Urban and Rural Prosperity. 

The Agriculture Debt Problem. 

Capitalism and Frontiers. 

What’s Happening in the World Today? 
Asia. 

The Next Step in Government — The Inter- 
national Unit. 

Can We Have a Fair System of Taxation? 

All programs are free. The various state edu- 
cational institutions have offered the lecture 
services of seven members of their sociology, 
economics, and business-administration faculties 
for travel expenses only. A small appropriation 
in the Tulsa public-school budget for evening 
school cares for this expense. The other five 
lecturers have been chosen from the social- 
studies faculty of Tulsa Central High School. 
Various civic leaders of Tulsa have gladly con- 
sented to serve as chairmen of the different 
programs. 

Each lecture is preceded by a twenty-minute 
program of music by high-school orchestras, 
bands, choruses, or group singing. The speaker 
of the evening starts at 7:45 and discusses the 
subject assigned to him for about forty minutes. 
Thereafter, questions are directed to the speak- 
er from the floor for thirty minutes of lively 
discussion. 


How the Forums were Planned 
The plans for these initial forum programs 
were launched last March when the superintend- 
ent of schools appointed a committee from the 
education staff of the Tulsa schools, with the 
director of evening schools as chairman, to 





offer detailed recommendations to him through 
which such adult educational service might be 
realized. The first step was to outline a series 
of topics in which there was wide current public 
interest. The next step was to appeal to the 
various college and university presidents for the 
extension services of their faculty members who 
by training and experience were eminently qual- 
ified to speak on certain topics in the suggested 
list. To this appeal the college presidents gave 
immediate and enthusiastic response, by sug- 
gesting persons on their faculties that they 
would be glad to offer for lecture services. Cor- 
respondence was then directed to these sug- 
gested faculty members, the list of topics was 
submitted to them, and topic assignments and 
dates were determined. The remaining lecturers 
from the Tulsa school system were then selected 
and topics assigned. All lecturers, topics, and 
dates were agreed upon before the close of 
school last spring so that the summer was avail- 
able to the speakers for study, research, and 
thought on the topics assigned. 

The response of the public to this new type 
of educational opportunity has been most grati- 
fying. Each Monday evening brings an increas- 
ingly larger audience of eagerly interested 
citizens which now taxes the capacity of the 
high-school auditorium. In fact, the results of 
the first forum-organization efforts have been 
so encouraging and satisfying that plans are 
now completed for a series of six forums dur- 
ing the second semester in each of the seven 
junior high schools. Fourteen speakers have 
been selected to give three lectures each on the 
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same subject in three different junior high 
schools. The same scheme has been followed in 
selecting speakers for the junior-high-school 
forums as for those held this semester in the 
Central Senior High School. 

The significant features of the Tulsa public 
forums are: 

They are free to those attending. 

They cost the taxpayers an insignificant sum 
for travel expenses only of out-of-town speakers. 

They are held on the same night as the reg- 
ular evening-school classes, thus saving build- 
ing-operation costs. 

They engage the informed local and state 
speaking talent immediately available. 

They utilize local civic leaders as chairmen. 

They deal with local, state, national, and 
world problems of a civic, social, economic, and 
humanitarian character. 

They are preceded by a program of recrea- 
tional music. 

They provide valuable use of adult leisure 
time. 

And, finally, they challenge individual initia- 
tive in the direction of constructive, codperative 
effort in the new social order. 

After observing the outstanding success of 
the Tulsa public forums, the writer is convinced 
that there is a widespread interest on the part 
of people today in the problems which are 
vitally affecting their welfare, that they are 
eager for complete and accurate information on 
these problems, that they will respond to the 
directive efforts of local educational leaders to 
furnish such information, and that talent is 
within every local and state school faculty 
which can be enlisted for this new and engaging 
type of adult-education service for New Re- 
cruits in the structure of American life. 


New York School Boards Hold Great 
Convention 


The annual meeting of the New York State 
School Boards Association, at Syracuse, on October 
30 and 31, was an outstanding success. Nearly 600 
delegates, speakers, and executives were in attend- 
ance, making the convention the most enthusiastic 
and powerful gathering of school trustees ever held 
in the State of New York. The present difficulties 
of the schools contributed to making the program 
interesting, significant, and distinctly helpful. School 
trustees had an opportunity for personal confer- 





HON. GUY W. CHENEY 
President, Board of Education, Corning, New York. 
President-elect, New York State School Board Association. 


ences with outstanding educators and experts in the 
field of public-school administration and with the 
heads of the administrative, law, building and 
grounds, finance, and rural divisions of the New 
York State Department of Education. 

The outstanding features of the convention were, 
first, the adoption of a new constitution that unites 
all school boards of the Empire State in a strong, 
active, and efficient organization. The New York 
State School Boards Association now includes the 
former Associated School Boards and Trustees of 
the State of New York, with the New York State 
Association of Central Rural School District 
Boards. Second, the Association listened to an im- 
portant statement on the policies of the State De- 
partment of Education and the needs of the New 
York state schools, by Dr. Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education. Third, the Association 
heard the semiofficial statements by Dr. George D. 
Strayer, secretary of the governor's committee for 
the study of the cost of education, and of Mr. 
Peter G. Ten Eyck, chairman of the New York 
State Advisory Board of the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works. The advisory 
board is busy approving applications of boards of 
education for federal funds. 


The New Constitution 


The new constitution affords all boards of educa- 
tion in New York state an opportunity to unite for 
the purpose of codrdinating the activities and in- 
terests of the school boards and trustees of the 
State of New York, for providing information and 
advice on school-board problems, and for coéperat- 
ing with all other educational organizations for the 
welfare of the children in the public schools of the 
state. The membership is to be open to all members 
of boards of trustees and school boards and the an- 
nual convention is to be held in October. The 
officers are to include a president, four vice-presi- 
dents, a treasurer, and an executive secretary. The 

(Concluded on Page 42) 
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A Budget-Building Program 


Chris A. De Young, Northwestern University 


Professional literature is replete with refer- 
ences to school-building programs; seldom is 
mention made of budget-building programs. 
Now that budgeting in most schools has passed 
beyond the elementary stages, it seems desir- 
able to substitute for the common term “‘budget 
making” the more mature concept “budget 
building.” As indicated in the first of the series 
of three articles on building better budgets, the 
quality of school budgeting will improve mar- 
kedly as administrators outgrow the practice of 
hastily preparing financial estimates, and sub- 
stitute the broader concept of building budgets. 

Furthermore, the necessity for a definite fi- 
nancial program is implied from the caption, 
“A Budget-Building Program.” Etymologically 
the word program means a public proclamation, 
an official bulletin, a comprehensive plan. A 
school budget may develop into an official, edu- 
cational, and financial program. 


Leadership in the Program for 
Building Budgets 


The budget should be an integral part of a 
modern school-finance program. It must, of 
course, be cautioned at the outset that the 
school budget per se is not a panacea for all 
financial and educational ills. It will work no 
miracles but as an instrument, as a means to- 
ward the end of facilitating instruction, it is a 
useful and necessary tool. 

In many communities the educational process 
has been greatly advanced through the erection 
of practical school buildings which epitomize 
the constructive genius of educational leaders. 
Today in hundreds of cities there is an urgent 
need for the application of this constructive 
talent to the problems of school finance. A well- 
built budget may not form so conspicuous a 
monument as a well-constructed school build- 
ing, but it can be made a written record of 
which the author may justly be proud. 


Analogy Between Building a Schoolhouse 
and a Budget 


A helpful analogy exists between erecting a 
schoolhouse and building a budget. In the early 
history of school finance, arguments for the in- 
trinsic value of budgeting were drawn from 
fields outside of education. Now, in building 
budgets, we can secure direct aid from sections 
of our own field, especially from school build- 
ings. The meticulous building programs of pro- 
gressive cities offer many clues as to how we 
may proceed in a program for budget building, 
for it is a patent fact that we have better build- 
ings than budgets. Clinching proof that most 
school budgets are poorly constructed is found 
in tangible evidence garnered by J. W. Twente,’ 
N. L. Engelhardt,? and a recent nation-wide 
study of budgetary practices.* It is doubtful 
whether we can dignify most budgetary efforts 
as a financial program. 

The parallel programs for constructing a 
school and for building a budget contain essen- 
tially the same four steps: 

1. Preparation of the plans and specifications. 

2. Presentation and adoption of the plans. 

3. Use of the plans. 

4. Appraisal of the program. 

These steps in the two programs will be dis- 
cussed, the first in some detail, and suggestions 
will be drawn for building budget programs. 


1Twente, J. W., Budgetary Procedure for a Local School 
System, 1923. 

2Engelhardt, N. L., ‘Analyzing the 1932-33 Budgets,’”’ School 
Executives’ Magazine, March, 1933. 

3De Young, C. A., Budgetary Practices in Public Schoa 
{dministration (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University, 1932). 








The present paper suggests an important im- 
provement in school budgetmaking by consider- 
ing school financial problems on the long-term 
basis.—Editor. 





1. Preparation of the Plans 


Period of planning. When we plan to erect 
a building, for example, a high school, gener- 
ally we have two plans. One is the specific plan 
for the structure, a high school on a certain 
site. Then there is another, the long-term plan, 
which raises such questions as: How does the 
proposed structure fit into the entire scheme of 
educational facilities, with population trends, 
with the rest of the program for elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools? Thus we have 
(1) the definite plan for this one structure, and 
(2) a long-period program, or a master plan, 
for the integration of all the schools in the city. 

In building a budget, there should also be 
two plans: (1) the legal annual budget and 
(2) the long-term plan, which may be consid- 
ered technically a budget. Long-term budget- 
ing, like long-view ventures in building, is nec- 
essary to point out the potential road to be 
traveled. This long-term budget is somewhat 
new in school finance, but it is destined to have 
a great steadying influence on public education. 
The Charter of Finance, drafted by the Nation- 
al Conference on the Financing of Education, 
urges for every state: “a long-time financial 
plan for public education, comprehensive in 
scope, based on experienced judgment and ob- 
jective data, codperatively developed, continu- 
ally subject to review and revision, and reflect- 
ing faithfully the broad educational policy of 
the people.”* An application of long-term plan- 
ning may be that of following the “pay-as-you- 
go” policy in good years, reserving borrowing 
power for times of depression or dire need. Con- 
spicuous in an economic crisis is the tendency 
to think in terms of the immediate. Today 
schoolmen may well emphasize long-period 
planning in order to counteract the myopic 
views of tax-fighting zealots who see only those 
objects near at hand. 


Educational Plan the Test 


Educational Plan. The long-term and short- 
period budgets involve the following three 
types of plans: (1) the educational, (2) the 
financing, and (3) the spending. In the ScHoo. 
BoarRD JOURNAL, for January of last year, ap- 
peared an article entitled “The Integration of 
Educational and Architectural Planning,” 
which gives a pictorial account of a school 
edifice built on a specific educational plan: “It 
was the definite aim of the educational and ar- 
chitectural planning to provide an institution 
which in its physical aspects would facilitate 
instruction in accordance with a specific philos- 
ophy of educaton.’*® The educational plan was 
decided first and then the school was erected. 

In a recent, practical contribution to the field 
of school buildings, entitled Efficient Business 
Administration of Public Schools, G. F. Wom- 
rath says: “When a site is to be built upon, the 
next step is for the superintendent to prepare 
the educational specifications of the buildings.’” 


4Moehlman, A. B., “Making Finance the Servant Not the 
Master of Education.”” The Nation's Schools, September, 1931, 


p. 64. 


5School Life, September, 1933, pp. 12-13. 

*Jay, J., “The Integration of Educational and Architectural 
Planning,”’ THe AMERICAN ScHoot BoArRD JouRNAL, January, 
1932, pp. 36 ff. 

™Womrath, G. F., Efficient Business Administration of Public 
Schools (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1932), p. 1. 
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Significantly he devotes an entire chapter in 
this publication to the subject “Educational 
Specifications for School Buildings.” The au- 
thor is unequivocal in his recommendation as 
to who should prepare these specifications: 
‘The superintendent should be the one to sum- 
marize in an educational specification the educa- 
tional requirements which a new school build- 
ing should embody.”*® 

The ideal school budget also contains the 
three types of plans enumerated above. The 
work or educational plan should -come first: 
“Before a financial statement estimating the 
future income and outgo can be prepared, the 


_ educational program which is to be must be 


determined and approved.’ Here, too, the su- 
perintendent should be called upon to prepare 
the educational plans for board approval. A 
good example of a budget in which the educa- 
tional plan is carefully worked out is that of 
Hamtramck, Michigan. An illustration from 
one of their budgets cites part of the educa- 
tional policy relative to kindergartens: 

“Tt is the policy of the board of education to provide 
each child who enters with one session of two and a 
half hours daily in classes containing 35 or 40 children. 
. . . It is the policy to furnish all necessary supplies.’” 

The building of a strong foundation, a well- 
formed program, and educational philosophy 
on which to construct the financial requests and 
estimates, is one of the greatest of budgetary 
needs. Only two of twenty budgets selected at 
random from a hundred such documents were 
found by the writer to contain even meager 
references to an educational program crystal- 
lized into tangible written form. Just as a 
school building is erected only after the sched- 
ule of rooms and other educational plans have 
been prepared, so, too, the budget should have 
its genesis in well-formulated educational 
policies. 


The Financing and Spending Aspects 


Financing Plan. A second element in a build- 
ing program is the financing plan. This gen- 
erally involves a bond issue, the details of 
which must be carefully worked out. The credit 
of the district and legal restrictions on bonding 
are important factors in financing the proposed 
structure. 

The credit of the school district and legal 
limitations on tax rates, and so forth, also have 
a bearing on the financing plan of the budget 
program. While all three parts of the program 
are to be well integrated, much emphasis should 
be given to the receipt side. This phase of 
budgeting has been lamentably neglected."’ 
Many of the budgets studied by the writer do 
not include a single reference or line to the es- 
timating of receipts. Many extraneous factors 
affect budgeting disastrously,’* but these un- 
controllable forces do not release school officials 
from the task of estimating, as accurately as 
circumstances permit, the amount of available 
income. 

Spending Plan. The spending plan forms the 
third part of the program. As portions of the 
building are finished, money is paid out for the 
work completed and accepted. The spending of 
public money appears simple, but in its very 
simplicity lurk many dangers, necessitating 
strict surveillance: “After the bids are received 
and the contracts awarded, the construction of 


8Op. cit., p. 33. 

*Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, F., Public School Business 
Administration (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927), p. 515. 

“Budget Procedure, Hamtramck, Michigan, 1931, p. 25. 

“Twente, J. W., op. cit., p. 14. 

2De Young, C. A., “Extraneous Factors Affecting Budgetary 
Practices,’ THE AMERICAN ScHOoL Boarp JouRNAL, November, 
1932, pp. 38-40. 
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the building begins, and from then on the most 
rigid building-construction supervision should 
be observed.’’* Spending without supervision 
or check leads to waste, as evidenced by the 
numerous incompleted school buildings that 
dolefully dot almost every state of the Union. 

In budgeting, the spending plan calls for 
careful advance calculations and strict scrutiny 
of all expenditures. In a single school system 
one may find two conflicting forces at work, 
the one epitomized by the administrators who 
say, “Don’t spend all that you are allowed,” 
the other by persons who work under the 
slogan, “Spend all you can get.” In most schools 
no settled policy determines what should be 
done with the balances remaining in the various 
funds at the end of the fiscal year. 

Just as the three plans, educational, finan- 
cing, and spending, are integrated and trian- 
gulated in the erection of a school building, 
likewise they should be interrelated and co- 
alesced in a budget-building program. 


Specifications Eliminate Guesswork 


Specifications. In addition to the blue prints, 
a school-building plan calls for minute specifi- 
cations of materials and workmanship. Details 
must be described meticulously; they cannot 
be left to guesswork. 

Budgeting certainly calls for specifications. 
Many superintendents employ a detailed list of 
specifications for articles to be purchased under 
the budgeted amounts. The more accurate the 
description, the more comparable are the bids 
received from the vendors. These standards 
may be drawn up cooperatively with the aid of 
teachers and supervisors, and revised from time 
to time. The city of Lansing, Michigan, supplies 
a standard list of equipment for each classroom, 
in addition to a supplementary list. One of the 
main reasons for using object classification in 
accounting is to facilitate the securing of bids 
and the making of comparisons from year to 
year. The budget of Gary, Indiana, gives a 
detailed list of allocated expenditures for such 
articles as dust pans and brooms, over a period 
of eleven years, with an average for the period. 
There is, of course, the danger of making budg- 
ets too detailed, but most administrators err on 
the side of vagueness and inaccuracy. 

Assistance of State Department. In perfect- 
ing plans for a schoolhouse, the State Depart- 
ment of Education through its representatives 
generally lends leadership to the local commu- 
nity. The experts set up standards, they exam- 
ine the blue prints, and make suggestions and 
alterations. 

A few State Departments of Education as- 
sume aggressive leadership in budget making. 
Some states, including California, Ohio, and 
Rhode Island, provide a definite budget form 
on which the estimates must be tabulated by 
all schools in the state. This makes for uni- 
formity in classifications, and stimulates some 
laggards to prepare budgets. A few states, 
among them Michigan and Pennsylvania, dis- 
tribute accounting forms and manuals for 
school officials. Character classification assumes 
far-flung significance when it is required uni- 
formly throughout a state and nation. In ac- 
counting, not individuality but uniformity is 
the goal. 

Child Statistics Basic 


Child Accounting. Child accounting is in- 
extricably linked with a building program. Ac- 
curate data on school attendance, census fig- 
ures, the number of children in a city block, 
the birth rate, the mobility of school popula- 
tion — these and scores of other child-account- 
ing statistics are the bases on which the pro- 
posed school building is erected and classrooms 
provided. 

To counteract the tendency to think only in 
terms of dollars and cents, child accounting 
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should receive more attention in the budgeting 
program. An annual, accurate school census 
aids in the prediction of attendance for the year 
covered by the budget, yet six of the twenty 
schools in five states visited by the writer had 
not taken a census for several years. A unique 
use of census enumeration in an indirect but 
tactful manner is illustrated in the comment of 
one superintendent interviewed: “This year I 
met with the census enumerators and told them 
that they would undoubtedly, due to the na- 
tional and local financial depression, hear com- 
plaints against the school and school taxes. I 
told the enumerators what arguments to antici- 
pate, and what statements to use in defending 
the school. Above all, I told them to be sym- 
pathetic. This depression places many people 
under an emotional strain, and we as census 
enumerators must be patient and listen to their 
difficulties.” 

Many administrators overlook a golden op- 
portunity for building good will and school sup- 
port when they make a hurried tabulation of 
vital statistics. Certainly, accurate projection 
in building and budgeting programs necessitates 
complete data on child accounting. Such data 
can be used convincingly in the presentation 
of the budget. 


2. Presentation and Adoption 


Presentation. When the superintendent and 
the architect have mapped out the main fea- 
tures of the building, then the rough plans, or 
blue prints, and specifications are presented to 
the board of education, by whom they must be 
adopted. Frequently they are accepted only 
temporarily, pending revisions. The plans are 
often altered many times during this evolu- 
tionary and cooperative process. 

Somehow or other, many superintendents feel 
that a budget must be adopted the first time it 
is presented. Some even go to the extreme of 
thinking that there must be no revisions at all, 
despite the fact that the amount of money in- 
volved in the annual school budget may be con- 
siderably greater than the sum invested in a 
school building. Until recent years, the school 
budget has not received much seasoned delib- 
eration by the board of education. Through the 
use of questionnaires the writer found that in 
nearly 15 per cent of 821 schools in the 48 
states, the board is not aware that the budget 
is to be presented at a particular board meet- 
ing. In 54 per cent of the cities, the budget was 
adopted at the meeting at which it was first 
presented. It is worthy of note, however, that 
none of the schools in Oregon follow this prac- 
tice. To insure seasoned deliberation in “study 
sessions” of the board of education, a reason- 
able interval of time should elapse between the 
presentation of the budget and its formal 
adoption. 

Adoption. Many superintendents and boards 
of education have to stage an intensive cam- 
paign of publicity in order to secure a favorable 
vote of the community for a new building. In 
most localities the project must be brought be- 
fore the people as well as before the board. Not 
infrequently the proposed expenditure is voted 
down upon its first presentation to the people. 
Superintendents who have heen discouraged by 
the difficulty of getting an annual school budg- 
et adopted promptly, should recall the attempts 
of certain local factions to retard education by 
repeatedly voting down a bond issue for school 
buildings. 

In order to secure the favorable adoption and 
popular acceptance of the annual school budg- 
et, many administrators resort to newspaper 
publicity. The newspaper story should be writ- 
ten in plain language and set up in an inviting 
style. An understandable, graphic article on the 
school budget, preferably prior to adoption, can 
give an accurate analysis of the school situa- 
tion, and accomplish for the local school budget 
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what leading newspapers of the country do for 
the annual budget message of the president of 
the United States, i.e., interprets a technical | 
document in popular terms. 


3. Administration or Use of the Plans 


As the blue prints and specifications are be- 
ing used in constructing the building, it is some- 
times necessary to make alterations, additions, 
or subtractions. Perhaps there is a small allow- 
ance for emergency in the building fund. Re- 
ports must be made to the board of education 
from time to time on balances in the fund, as 
the building progresses. An attempt is made to 
keep intact the money collected from the sale 
of bonds. These and numerous other factors en- 
ter into the problem of the proper use or ad- 
ministration of the building plans. 

From the use of building plans, we can glean 
a few pointers relative to the utilization of budg- 
et plans. We may have to make alterations after 
the fiscal year has started, or occasionally add 
items not included in the budget. We should 
not regard the budget as a dictator, ruling ex 
cathedra, nor as a shield behind which to hide 
when an unforecasted need appears. Too often 
has progress been halted and worthy experi- 
mentation stopped by the dictum: “It is not in 
the budget.” As the year progresses, reports on 
budget balances are made to the controlling au- 
thorities. These school monies should be safe- 
guarded against loss in transit from the tax- 
payers, through the banks, to their ultimate 
use. Doubtless the Federal Securities Act, effec- 
tive in January, 1934, will prove helpful to 
school districts in this respect. 

Administration is a crucial test for the school 
budget and its maker. A competent executive 
must be able not only to draw plans, but also 
to direct their execution. 


4. The Appraisal 


Finally comes the appraisal. This is one of 
the important functions of the board of educa- 
tion and of the community in general. The 
plans themselves and the building erected from 
them must be judged in the light of time and 
usage. Most noted of efforts at appraisal of 
Buildings are the Strayer-Engelhardt score 
cards. Devices such as evaluations by appraisal 
companies and the calculation of per-cent util- 
ization are also used. 

In appraising the budget, a twofold proce- 
dure may be followed. A score card, or check 
list, may be used on the budget itself. Although 
research in budgeting is still in the rudimentary 
stages so that no final criteria can be developed 
as yet, a preliminary check list for school budg- 
ets has been devised. This was presented and 
discussed in the March issue of the ScHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL under the caption, “The For- 
mat and Content of School Budgets.’’’* It is 
not a score card but merely a guide for build- 
ing and appraising the budget. Another form of 
appraisal is the annual school audit which 
should contain comparisons between the budg- 
eted receipts and expenditures and the actual 
receipts and expenditures. Of course, it must be 
remembered that the products in growth and 
learning of children are not measured easily, 
and hence much of the appraisal is of a sub- 
jective nature. Considerable progress is being 
made, however, in both subjective and objective 
measurement. Continuous appraisal is needed in 
both school- and budget-building programs. 

In its final analysis, a building is judged in 
terms of its contribution to the learning proc- 
ess —to the child. Stress is placed on fire-re- 
sistive materials, fire escapes, proper lighting, 
and the health of the child. The child must be 
protected. So, too, a budget-building program 
should be judged by its contribution to the 
learning and welfare of the child. 





4De Young, C. A., “The Format and Content of School 
Budgets,”” THE AMERICAN ScHOOL BoARD JOURNAL, March, 1933, 
p. 28. 





The Hempstead Hzgh-School Overlapping Day 


An Adminstrative Device to Effect Economy 


Measures adopted for the sake of economy 
deserve close scrutiny. The present school popu- 
lation has been subjected to innumerable econ- 
omies which have curtailed its educational op- 
portunities. Educational leaders assert that 
American education has suffered greater re- 
trenchments and losses than has education in 
any other country. It would seem, then, that 
earnest consideration must be given to any sug- 
gested plan, especially a successful one, which 
combines sound educational principles with fi- 
nancial prudence. 


Adjusting the Day to the Students’ 
Programs 

Increased enrollments in public schools, par- 
ticularly in the secondary division, have aug- 
mented the problems of school executives. Se- 
curing the passing of a bond issue for an in- 
dispensable building is an impossibility in most 
communities at the present time. Faced with 
overcrowded conditions, many administrators 
have adopted the usual plan of part-time or 
half-time sessions for their pupils, and the par- 
ents have condoned it. In the accommodation 
of a greater number of pupils, however, might 
lie the source of relieving the financial burdens 
of the community. In the Hempstead school 
district this situation for the high school was 
met by the adoption of a revised form of a sys- 
tem similar to one used in American colleges; 
that is, the length of the school day of each 
student is dependent upon the number of classes 
assigned to him. 

The Hempstead plan has been successful be- 
cause of its advantages to parents, taxpayers, 
the board of education, students, and teachers. 
The employment of this plan has proved ex- 
tremely economical and is, therefore, popular 
with taxpayers. It is favored by the parents be- 
cause a child may secure as long a school day 
as his abilities require and his parents desire. 
No child is compelled to attend a short-time 
session. It is popular with the teachers because 
without being detained late in the day they can 
assist a child who needs special help. It has, 
moreover, prevented large salary reductions. It 
is popular with the pupils because they are not 
assigned to study periods during the school day 
unless these are deemed necessary by the teach- 
ers and the administration, and because each 
child can receive special help without waiting 
until the school day is ended. It is also dis- 
tinctly advantageous to those students who 
must earn some money by part-time work and 
who desire to continue their high-school course. 


Raymond Maure, Principal 


It is an advantage to those students who need 
midday sunshine and exercise to promote their 
health. It has proved popular with the board of 
education because with greater student enroll- 
ments it has enabled them to refrain from in- 
creasing the school’s budget, and thus they have 
satisfied the overburdened taxpayers. 
The Educational Advantages 

Overlapping daily programs generally have 
been received with disfavor. The reason for this 
disfavor is that many principals have used only 
the features necessary to accommodate addi- 
tional pupils; they have failed to recognize the 
educational advantages or to capitalize the op- 
portunities provided for adjusting children’s 
daily schedules to their individual needs. The 
educational advantages, summarized briefly, are 
as follows: 

1. The accommodation of a greater pupil 
load. 

2. The more constant use of the school plant 
and the particularly beneficial use of the as- 
sembly hall, gymnasium, and cafeteria. 

3. The special emphasis on schedules pro- 
viding for individual differences of children. 

4. The economy of instructional and admin- 
istrative costs. 

5. The opportunity of adjusting the student’s 
schedule according to his I.Q. and his E.Q. 

6. The opportunity to consider the home 
conditions and hygiene, both mental and phys- 
ical, of the child in arranging his schedule. 

7. The improvement in class discipline due 
to lack of fatigue. 

8. The retention by children who commute to 
school of beneficial recreational periods. 

9. The improvement in articulation between 
high school and college. 

10. The choice of working hours for teachers. 

11. The enabling of the preparation of a 
more flexible program of study. 

12. The promotion of the scholarship of the 
school. 

In the Hempstead system, operating on a 
ten-period day, children enter school at any 
period from the first to the sixth periods, in- 
clusive, and are excused any period from the 
fifth to the tenth. The length of the child’s 
school day depends upon three factors: his 
scholarship, his I.Q., and his study habits. Non- 
resident students attending a full day are as- 
signed to one of three lunch periods: the fifth, 
the sixth, or the seventh; residents may have 
two free periods at midday, enabling them to 
lunch at home. This arrangement prevents over- 


crowded conditions in the middle of the school 
day when, ordinarily, both morning and after- 
noon students would be in school. If study 
periods are assigned to a student, the number 
depends chiefly upon his ability and his study 
habits. If his scholarship falls, additional study 
or special-help periods are added to his pro- 
gram. Each student is assigned to a homeroom 
for the purpose of registration during the sec- 
ond or the eighth period. Any child attending 
sessions after the second period has his attend- 
ance recorded in his homeroom the eighth 
period. 
Typical Students’ Days 

To comprehend the scheme better, let us take 
different schedules which are typical of many 
cases: 

A student enters the first period and attends 
five classes and one study hall and is excused 
for the day at the end of the sixth period. His 
register or homeroom period is the second 
period. 

A second student’s schedule starts with the 
third period and ends with the ninth period. 
This student’s home or register room is the 
eighth period and his lunch period the sixth. 

A third student starts the sixth period and 
ends the tenth. His register-room period is the 
eighth, and any necessary special-help period 
he required will be given during the fifth. 

A fourth child is a poor student with un- 
satisfactory study habits. He will start school 
and register the second period, will have his 
lunch at home during the sixth and seventh 
periods, and be excused at the end of the tenth 
period. Four periods would be devoted to classes 
and four periods to study or help periods. 

Attendance taken during registration periods 
is reported immediately to the principal’s office, 
and at the close of the school day each teacher 
checks from a list compiled by administrative 
clerks the absentees in his classes for each peri- 
od of the day. This procedure affords an ac- 
curate check of the attendance for all students 
for each period of the day. 

With this outline of the Hempstead system in 
mind, let us note just what can be accomplished, 
first, in using a school building to capacity. 
This high school, built in 1921 at a cost of 
$634,000 to accommodate 1,200 students, en- 
rolled 2,200 during the past year. Table I shows 
enrollment by period and indicates that more 
pupils are in school during the third period than 
any other period of the school day. The fresh- 
men and most sophomores are scheduled for 
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SPECIAL HELP PERIOD, HEMPSTEAD HIGH SCHOOL, HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK 
Students receiving special help from instructors in the cafeteria. 


TABLE I. Enrollment in Hempstead High School 


by Periods 
Total Enrollment in School 2,200 
Periods Study Halls Classes Total 
1 25 975 1,000 
2 348 1,099 1,447 
3 557 1,161 1,738 
4 579 1,833 L712 
5 258 1,250 1,508 
6 118 4,235 1,353 
7 123 1,065 1,188 
8 305 1,036 1,341 
9 135 900 1,035 
10 110 540 


650 


the afternoon classes, and all failures in these 
classes are assigned to an additional study-hall 
period during the morning session. 


Using All Rooms All Day 

The maximum number of students who can 
be accommodated in classes during any one 
period is 1,250. These students are distributed 
in 36 classrooms, including the following rooms 
for special classes: one shop room, one music 
room, two domestic-science rooms, one mechan- 
ical-drawing room, one free-hand-drawing room, 
one chemistry laboratory, one physics labora- 
tory, and one gymnasium. This arrangement 
allows 27 rooms for straight academic and com- 
mercial work. The smallest room seats 27 pupils, 
and not more than 45 seats are available in any 
classroom. Study space is provided in the audi- 
torium. Two study rooms and the cafeteria pro- 
vide space for special-help classes. In program- 
ming, the principal utilizes each period of the 
day for either classes, study halls, extracurric- 
ular clubs, or special-help classes. 

As well as being economical of space accom- 
modations, the Hempstead system is econom- 
ical in the use of the teachers’ time. Sixty-three 
teachers are employed for the total enrollment 
of 2,200 students. A teacher is assigned six 
periods of teaching and has supervision over 
one extracurricular activity or special-help or 
study group. In this system there is no un- 
necessary time spent by the teachers in super- 
vising the usual study periods. Any school su- 
pervisor knows the waste of time during these 
periods and the difficulty of forcing children to 
study regardless of the physiological or psy- 
chological condition of the child. Most of the 
discipline problems arise in study halls. When 
study periods at school become less essential in 
the life of the pupil, teachers may devote the 
period formally assigned for this work to actual 


teaching. Table II indicates the distribution of 
study periods in this system. In a one-session 
school each student is usually assigned to three 
study periods a day. The table shows that in 
Hempstead, 1,945 students have less than three 
study periods a day, and 178 students have 
three or more study periods a day. It can readily 
be seen, therefore, that less of the teachers’ 
valuable time need be devoted to study halls. 

Since it has been shown that in the Hemp- 
stead system the teacher for at least two periods 


TABLE Il. Pupils Enrolled in Scheduled Study- 
Hall Periods in Hempstead High School 
No. of Study Halls *No. of Pupils Percentage 


0 487 22.95 
1 848 39.88 
2 610 28.69 
3 157 tae 
A 21 .98 


*Discharged pupils not included. 
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of the day may direct his energies toward spe- 
cial student help, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the system has promoted the scho- 
lastic record of the school. Since it was first 
adopted, the percentage of students passing 
Regents’ examinations and those receiving hon- 
ors has increased considerably each year. More 
than adequate provision is made for helping 
the dull, average, or superior student. Such help 
could not be had in the full-day session with- 
out keeping the child after school hours — late 
in the day. In our system it is found that as- 
signing a teacher to a nine-period day is suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of teaching and spe- 
cial-help periods. 


Special Help Possible 

Special-help periods may be voluntarily re- 
quested by the pupils or may be assigned by 
the teacher or the administration if they are 
deemed to be to the advantage of the pupil. 
All students failing one or more subjects at the 
end of the first marking period and those stu- 
dents who would benefit by special classes or 
additional study are assigned to help groups. 
An inflexible school day does not provide this 
opportunity. 

The Hempstead system created a real prob- 
lem in providing time for extracurricular assign- 
ments. The former plan of running these ac- 
tivities in the middle of the day had to be 
dropped when the system was adopted. One or 
two activities most worth while, were brought 
‘into the regular curriculum. The clubs were as- 
signed to after-school time beginning at 3 p.m. 
This limits the number entering activities, but 
most of our upper-classmen are not deterred 
from joining one or more clubs; and under- 
classmen are given the privilege of affiliating 
themselves with one organization of real value. 
The club programs have become more vital in 
the life of the school as the interest is now 
genuine. 

The Hempstead system is not a panacea for 
all administrative and scholastic ills, nor should 
it be adopted without providing safeguards 
against the many abuses to which overlapping 
systems generally have been subjected. The sys- 
tem will, with minimum supervision, promote 
scholarship. If properly administered, it can be 
used in the present emergency as an economic 
measure that need not limit the educational op- 
portunities of the children; and it does effect 
economy. 


NINTH PERIOD STUDY HALL, HEMPSTEAD HIGH SCHOOL, HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK 














The Revival of the TEXTBOOK 


Frederick E. Bolton, Professor of Education, University of Washington 


For many generations the textbook was ac- 
corded a most conspicuous and honorable réle 
in American education. Thousands of boys and 
girls were so thoroughly familiarized with Web- 
ster’s blue-black speller, McGuffey’s readers, 
Swinton’s grammar, Monteith’s geographies, 
Goodrich’s history, Ray’s arithmetics, Steele’s 
physiology, Olney’s algebra, Wentworth’s geom- 
etry, and other texts of similar fame, that they 
have never forgotten the books nor the high 
points of their contents. 


Some Modern Results 


Those who were thus schooled claim, and prob- 
ably with some considerable truth, that they still 
remember many specific passages in those old 
texts. Contrast that with thousands of answers 
that have been given to college instructors by 
recent secondary-school graduates regarding the 
books that they studied in the lower schools. A 
typical answer is, “‘I don’t remember the title of 
the book or the author. It had a green cover.” 
Or, “We used many books. We did research 
work.” Or, “We had projects, or units, or con- 
tracts.” “Well, what were the topics con- 
sidered?” “I don’t remember the topics or the 
content. I know it was awfully intriguing!” An- 
swers given by college students on secondary- 
school subjects whether secured by the essay 
type of examination or by true-false, multiple- 
choice, or other objective tests are certainly 
often very disappointing and depressing. The in- 
accurate and ridiculous answers so often re- 
ceived have formed the theme of many jokes 
about present-day education. 

For those who believe that the subjects are 
thoroughly mastered and retained, the accom- 
panying facts may come as a shock. A test in 
algebra was given to nearly two thousand high- 
school pupils during their second semester in 
algebra. The test covered only the four funda- 
mental processes of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division. The very simplest ex- 
amples were given. No problems were included. 
The tabular statement following gives typical 
examples and the per cent of pupils who gave 
wrong answers. The results of the examination 
were shown to me and I was so astonished that I 
asked to have a similar set given to my classes 
in educational psychology. Typical examples 
and the per cent of wrong answers given by 45 
juniors in the university are indicated in the 
tabular statement. More than a hundred others, 
including juniors, seniors, and graduate stu- 
dents, did about the same as the group reported. 
Per Cent of Wrong Answers Given by (a) High- 


School Pupils Taking Second-Semester Algebra 
and (6) University Juniors 


Per Cent of 
Examples Wrong Answers 
(a) High-School Pupils 
RRR RO ivcrcaxenneete ina ae eew Ne eee 6% 
PN RR sale Sidch cence dart aid dr ee 89 a 6% 
IEE SOOT Mo issn av ds vee cea wwe 32% 
es ON 0.5 50-6 reacted tasaeesae 34% 
pO ee a a ere 24% 
WO OY ibs. 5 ache Caen dat od ees OeeeA 2% 
NG I 8 rai 5 aah aw ee eas eave tows 2% 
SEE MN irre aoa 665.55.05 o04a. eNOS I e ON 46% 
EE 8 BY 8 ook ssid tas icesndicsncss See 
(b) University Juniors 
Pe OO ois 56 500k 6 eka KERR ES 70% 
Ee EE Be (ities nibice ee ben ieasaenee eee 42% 


MUMBO 7 FOU Bio ois 6c cc cass dh acctexcune 78% 


Duerees “100 WOM G0 ico i 5 se isikisceesaes aun 75% 
Subtract —2/5 from —3/7........cccccscccecs 78% 
Ey HEE BY I oo voici cc ccs sceeaeccveaess 48% 
DE © 270 OF O69 666 6c sb is sr ease CoRR OOEES 29% 
ES WD OD edie as 6058.0 66 aG¥edaceedeen 56% 
RE ION PEO i sae cs tise visasens scents 64% 
0 a ae rr re 68% 
Oe Meee rr 
So eee ar err ee ee 58% 


In what high schools the university students 
were trained I do not know, nor do I wish to 


single them out. The students were a very cos- 
mopolitan group, probably coming from twenty 
states and from every section of our domain. No 
inquiry was made regarding the methods of 
learning employed. We do know, however, that 
the students were schooled during a decade when 
the textbook was greatly tabooed and when 
there were great waves of “projects,” “units,” 
and “contrasts.” There is a belief also that a 
former generation of algebra pupils retained 
considerably more from their algebra study. We 
have no statistics on this, but many believe that 
such is the case. Many believe also that the 
rigid adherence to the textbook had something 
to do with it. The foregoing does not prove, of 
course, that divergence from the textbook is the 
cause of the poor showing in algebra. That the 
results were disheartening, is very evident and 
one has a right to wonder if better use of text- 
books might not produce more favorable results. 
Wonder is the beginning of science. 


Criticism by the National Survey of 
Secondary Education 


Beauchamp, in his monograph on Jnstruction 
in Science prepared for the recent National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, has called atten- 
tion to the great waste of time and the super- 
ficial teaching sometimes observed in following 
some of the substitutes for the textbook method. 
He says, for example, that “In the junior high 
school a great deal of the work is done by what 
one may call the committee method. This meth- 
od is carried on in several ways. By one tech- 
nique the large topic under consideration is 
broken up into smaller topics and each of these 
smaller topics is assigned to be reported upon 
by a committee. By this method a pupil pre- 
pares only for that part of the topic for which 
he is responsible. Each committee reports and 
the rest of the pupils listen. In the classes vis- 
ited, the reports were often dull and received the 
attention of but a small minority of the pupils. 
In some classes, the teacher had discovered this 
and required pupils to take notes and pass a 
test on the information given. This procedure 
assumes that the report is for the purpose of 
giving information to the student and. since a 
large amount of the class time is spent in re- 
porting, this really becomes the major objective 
of the course.’”' 

How much better would it be for the teacher 
to impart the information than to have the 
pupils listen to superficial, poorly selected. badly 
organized statements from immature and often 
poorly prepared pupils. With the proper use of 
a good textbook the entire class would possess 
the background for receiving the information 
supplemented by the teacher. 

Good recitations are by no means verbatim 
reproductions of textbook statements. The 
teacher may call for statements of facts dis- 
cussed in the text, but the questions of a com- 
petent teacher are so stated that verbatim mem- 
orized answers will be impossible. The answers 
should represent the carefully worded response 
to a thought-challenging question. The question 
should provoke a new point of view for the 
whole class. A college student once said to his 
instructor when asked a question relating to a 
lesson studied, “I never thought of that,” and 
seemed to feel that the teacher had no right to 
ask the question. The teacher said “I knew you 
had not thought of it. That is why I asked it. 
I wished you to get a new idea.” That was the 
teacher’s contribution to all the class. A text- 
book may be followed rather closely as a text, 
and at the same time the pupils must feel that 


\ Beauchamp, Wilbur L., Instruction in Science, United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin, No. 17, 1932, pp. 47-48. 
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in every class period they have had something 
to challenge their thinking and power of expres- 


sion, and have also received a contribution from 
the teacher. 


Weaknesses of Textbook Taboos 


Beauchamp also reports his observations con- 
cerning the use of several textbooks in a given 
class. He says that the taboo against using a 
single textbook is so strong that “if teachers in 
some schools are asked, ‘What textbooks are you 
using?’ reply with evident pride, ‘We don’t use 
one textbook, we use several textbooks.’ In these 
schools it is generally the custom to provide 
several sets of textbooks, which are kept in the 
classroom. The student, as a rule, therefore, does 
not have a book of his own that he may take to 
the study period or home. How does this meth- 
od compare with the method in which a pupil 
has his own book? Another problem relates to 
the use of several books. Assignments are often 
made of a given problem or topic to several 
books in which the content is entirely repeti- 
tious. Pupils wander around the room looking 
for books and waste a great deal of time. Since 
the content is repetitious could the time not 
have been spent more advantageously in study- 
ing one book? The organization of the different 
books usually varies to a considerable degree. 
To make assignments to a specific topic in any 
given book often takes the content out of its 
setting in the book and in many cases makes 
the material misleading or unintelligible. For ex- 
ample, if one book covers air pressure in an 
early part of the book and the pupils are as- 
signed to a later part dealing with water supply, 
it is assumed that air pressure has been covered 
and the material is dealt with accordingly. The 
class may not, however, have covered air pres- 
sure in their regular classroom work, so that the 
new material is unintelligible. The same prob- 
lem occurs with many courses of study. They 
are put together without regard to any existing 
materials on the content represented. The result 
is that the pupil must read one paragraph on 
page 311 of one book, one paragraph on page 
22 of another book, and so on, for the other re- 
ferences. In the classes visited, a large portion 
of the time supposedly used by pupils for su- 
pervised study was spent in looking for books 
or looking up isolated passages in books. The 
problem is probably not so much that of decid- 
ing whether one book or many shall be used as 
it is that of providing a technique which will re- 
sult in the most efficient use of the pupil’s 
time.’” 


Mistaking Aids for Core Materials 


Various kinds of collateral materials are fre- 
quently used and in a variety of ways. Their 
use is perfectly laudable if they are really col- 
lateral material which supplements and reén- 
forces some central core of instruction. This lat- 
ter the textbook is especially designed to pro- 
vide. Beauchamp discusses the use of scrap- 
books, posters, and related materials. He says 
that “In junior-high-school classes one often 
finds a vast collection of posters, scrapbooks, 
and exhibits which have been made by pupils. 
Arranged properly in a room they are impres- 
sive to the visitor and if mixed judiciously with 
living materials and apparatus make an effective 
atmosphere for the science classrooms. Two 
questions, however, arise in this connection, 
namely, (1) Is the use of classroom time legi- 
timate for making materials of this sort? and 
(2) What values are derived from this type of 
work? In many schools these projects are car- 
ried on voluntarily outside the classroom. Sev- 


20p. cit., p. 47. 
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eral classes were visited, however, in which scrap- 
book making was, at least during that day, the 
sole activity. The work consisted in cutting out 
colored pictures of foods, machinery, newspaper 
clippings, etc., and mounting them in a book. 
In some cases captions were written under them 
and in others not. In some of the notebooks the 
material was classified under different headings, 
in others not. In some cases the material col- 
lected related to the topic under discussion and 
in others not. All in all, the notebooks repre- 
sented a miscellaneous collection of materials 
collected in a more or less haphazard fashion. 
In one of the classes, the entire period was 
spent by different pupils holding their notebooks 
up in front of the class (the majority of the 
class could not see them) and telling the class, 
‘This is a picture of . If one considers this 
procedure in relation to the objectives of the 
course, it is hard to conceive of any value be- 
yond ‘securing an interest in science,’ and it is 
questionable if this is an outcome. Scrapbooks 
undoubtedly have a place in junior-high-school 
science, but we need to determine what the func- 
tion is.’ 





Slovenly “Contracts” 


Beauchamp calls attention to various other 
types of materials that either displace the text- 
books or are supposed to remedy their defects. 
These include guide sheets and work books. He 
shows that in many cases these aids merely du- 
plicate the procedure suggested by the text or re- 
quire one that is highly haphazard and inferior. 
Often these require a perfectly mechanical 
matching exercise and displace all initiative and 
independence in selection and organization. 

Most of the “contract” plans are inferior sub- 
stitutes for a well-organized textbook. I have 
never seen any that included any better ques- 
tions and directions than could be formulated 
by the teacher using a textbook. All that I have 
examined are faulty in organization and in ex- 


pression. In a contract before me prepared in a _ 


large-city high school there are twelve glaring 
errors in English, including punctuation, cap- 
italization, spelling, and incorrect symbols. 
Many of the statements are poorly phrased. 
There appear such vague expressions as, “Talk 
about a book you have read,” and “Give the 
name of a book.” That whole series of contracts 
shows no well-organized pedagogical arrange- 
ment. If the foregoing are typical of the substi- 
tutes for textbooks in a foremost city, what 
should we expect of the average, immature be- 
ginners in the thousands of rural, village, and 
small-city schools? 


Varying Uses of Textbooks 


Of course, the use of the textbook varies with 
the subject matter and the objectives of differ- 
ent courses. Subjects like arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry cannot be varied much in the 
topics selected, the definitions and concepts ex- 
pressed, or the sequences of materials. They 
have been so carefully standardized and the 
amount of practice material is so large in many 
good textbooks that it is absolutely unnecessary 
to secure more than occasional material from 
other sources. In fact, to give many outside re- 
ferences in elementary mathematical subjects is 
to distract and bewilder rather than to clarify 
and enlarge concepts. 

Lide, in the recent monograph on mathemat- 
ics in the secondary school in the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education asserts that the 
textbook plays a very large rdle. He says: “The 
dependence of the classroom teacher on the text- 
book in use varies, of course, with different 
schools, but in the majority it plays a very im- 
portant part.” In some cities pupils are not con- 
fined to a single text. “In some of the cities vis- 
ited, the textbook used in one or more grades is 
one written by a member of the mathematics 
department of that city. In St. Louis and De- 





Op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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troit the new textbooks adopted for ninth-grade 
mathematics are being used as the basis of the 
course of study outline to be written later.’ 

In elementary courses in physics and chemis- 
try a single good text and the accompanying lab- 
oratory manual arranging the laboratory exer- 
cises are far more efficient than a large number 
of references to books all organized on different 
bases. Each one of the several might be a very 
good book, but no two are likely to be organized 
on the same plan. Superficial and intermittent 
reference to them is more apt to confuse than to 
enlighten. Occasional specifically assigned re- 
ferences on certain topics may be very valuable 
in enlarging or emphasizing certain items not 
sufficiently treated in the given text. 

The competent teacher does and should, of 
course, contribute much by way of addition, in- 
terpretation, analysis, and emphasis. Much sup- 
plementary material, especially in the form of 
applications to everyday life should also be se- 
cured by pupils from observation of the indus- 
tries and from articles in the magazines and the 
daily press. But throughout the entire pursuit 
of the elementary course a logical unity should 
be followed, and as an outcome certain funda- 
mental facts and concepts should have been 
learned and recorded in such a manner that the 
pupil has a grip on the scientific foundation 
principles of the subject. This he cannot get 
from superficial, sketchy excursions into a var- 
iety of methods of treatment. At this stage he 
is not ready for a rigorous comparative analysis 
of different presentations. Before being able to 
compare scientifically he must have something 
to compare. 


‘Lide, Edwin S., Instruction in Mathematics, Bulletin No. 17, 
1932, p. 58, National Survey of Secondary Education, Mono- 
graph, No. 23. 
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The Teacher Must Teach 


In using a textbook the teacher does not 
merely assign a certain number of pages for 
reading on a brand-new topic and then the next 
day call for a verbatim reproduction of the 
words of the book. All new topics are and must 
be introduced by the teacher. Sometimes this 
means the unfoldment of a principle, sometimes 
a statement showing the relation of the old ac- 
quisitions to the new material to be considered, 
always challenging questions which will stim- 
ulate interest and enlist thoughtful considera- 
tion as the new reading is done. Sometimes there 
will be practice exercises or problems applying 
principles being studied. Where can these be 
found better adapted than in a good textbook? 
My recent examination of books on mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, and general science con- 
vinces me that the practice and problem ma- 
terial is well selected. This does not preclude the 
use of other material, but its necessity is small. 

In a subject like geography much less close 
adherence to the text and much greater use of 
the library are desirable. Here the main objec- 
tive is the accumulation of a large number of 
facts and appreciations rather than the unfold- 
ment of a rigorous sequence of logically related 
principles. The facts of geography may be ac- 
cumulated in a far more heterogeneous order 
than those in mathematics. Even in geography 
there are certain causal relations that make con- 
siderable organization necessary, and this a 
good textbook furnishes. The search for supple- 
mentary material should be stimulated by the 
textbook, and in turn the contributions should 
enrich the well-organized textbook. 

In history, abundant use should be made of a 
well-stocked library. This accessory is a vital 
necessity in efficient history teaching. In the 
junior high school and the senior high school the 
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objective is not “research” as it may very pro- 
perly be in advanced college study of history. 
In the elementary and the secondary school the 
text is the indispensable guide and the library is 
the supplementary storehouse of materials which 
will enlarge horizons and make concrete and 
meaningful many condensed and abstract ac- 
counts of events. The teacher makes definite 
contributions from library sources as well as in- 
terprets the condensed text. 

The study of civics necessarily deals with cur- 
rent vital problems of organized society. The 
primary objective is more than the accumula- 
tion of a body of stereotyped facts; it includes 
the development of right attitudes toward the 
problems and duties of the worthy citizen. Nat- 
urally, most of the facts should be connected 
with the everyday civic life surrounding the 
pupil. Observation of local, state, and national 
government, the perusal of the daily papers, a 
study of magazines, and attention to the every- 
day street-corner and breakfast-table talk 
should furnish the materials for much of the 
classroom consideration. The textbook in civics 
plays a very different rdle than the text in a 
course in algebra. But even in civics there are 
many well-organized textbooks that present in 
an orderly sequence a rich array of vital facts 
which will form the starting point and the guide 
for most of the discussions. 


Other Recent Expressions Regarding 
Textbooks 


Douglass recognizes that the slavish and un- 
intelligent use of textbooks is deadening. He 
says, however, that this need not be so. If text- 
books are rightly and intelligently used they 
effect a tremendous saving of time and energy 
of both teachers and pupils. They furnish an 
outline and an organization, and facts almost 
beyond number. If all of this were left to the 
individual teacher, it would entail a tremendous 
burden and would not be so well done as in the 
textbook. Of course, the text is to be supple- 
mented with talks, pictures, laboratory and lib- 
rary work, field trips, etc. The text, however, 
furnishes the guide. 

In his own words, Douglass says: ‘There is 
no means that equals a good textbook for the 
logical organization of materials. . . . Text- 
books possess many valuable pedagogical de- 
vices which should be utilized by the teacher 
and the student, such as illustrative material, 
maps, pictures, diagrams, outlines, indices, 
tables of contents, summaries, paragraph and 
marginal headings, problems, exercises, collat- 
eral references, and suggestions to teachers and 
pupils.’” 

Several years ago Dr. Jesse F. Newlon wrote: 
“No one can foretell what the process of evolu- 
tion will be for the textbook. Today it is indis- 
pensable to the great body of American teach- 
ers. The quality of teaching is still determined 
in large measure by the quality of textual ma- 
terials available. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that our textbooks be of the highest 
quality, that they represent exact scholarship, 
that they be organized and written in an inter- 
esting way, and that they embody the soundest 
methods of teaching. The work of the teacher 
will thereby be greatly simplified. The artist 
teacher can give free rein to her imagination, 
knowing that materials are available.’”® 

Bagley has well said that “The trouble with 
the use of textbooks in our schools is not that 
the methods of using them are ‘formal’ but that 
these methods are so often unintelligent and 
stupid. I believe that this contrast holds pretty 
generally in our efforts to cure the ills of edu- 
cation. We condemn the lecture method in toto 
when the real object of our condemnation should 
be the poor lecture. We condemn the textbook 
teaching out of hand when what we should con- 


5Douglass, H. R., Modern Methods in High School Teaching, 
pp. 11-14. 


®School Executives Magazine, April, 1931, p. 358. 
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demn are the numberless stupid ways of using 
textbooks. Within a decade we have embraced 
in close succession problem teaching, then pro- 
ject teaching, then the contract plan, then the 
activity program, then the unit plan — ever on 
the hunt for a foolproof formula. There is no 
such thing in teaching. Every one of these pat- 
terns or procedures has its virtues and the prob- 
ability is that no one’s schooling should be en- 
tirely dominated by any one or any two or any 
three of them. The only solution of the prob- 
lem lies, not with the system nor with the pat- 
tern nor with the method, but with the teacher. 
. . . Whatever the evils of the textbook system 
may be, it is fairly clear that it is about the 
only force in American education that reflects 
a systematic and orderly procedure. Our teach- 
ers are not trained to give that type of system- 
atic and thoroughgoing oral instruction that 
characterizes the best European practice. Our 
teachers are not even trained in the relatively 
simple techniques of using textbooks effec- 
tively.””” 
The Stabilizing Agency 

At the meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges at Minneapolis in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, Dr. Bagley further declared that 
the textbook “is the only stabilizing agency left 
in American education. Children are protected 
against misinformation and the textbook makes 
it possible for parents and the public generally 
to know what the children are exposed to. It also 
makes it relatively easy in a very mobile popu- 
lation to insure a reasonable uniformity in ma- 
terials which will operate to insure that com- 
munity of culture which is absolutely essential 
to an effective democracy.” 

Mr. J. Morris Jones also recently asserted 
that “The textbook is as necessary to teacher 
and student as his kit of tools is to a mechanic 
learning his trade. Next to the teacher, the text- 
book comes first in importance. In many places, 
indeed, the textbook is the only course of study. 
As a rule, the new teacher, whatever her train- 
ing may be, leans heavily on the textbook. Let 
there be no mistake about this one fact either: 
Our publishers have spared no effort or money 
in making the textbook what it is today —a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ 

A recent publication of the Washington State 
Department of Education sent to superintend- 
ents and principals, reflects clearly the revived 





TBagley, W. C., “The Textbook in American Education,” 
Educational Adminjstration and Supervision, 17: 244-246, April, 
1931. 
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recognition of the importance of the textbook. 
The author, Miss Jeanette Donaldson, state su- 
pervisor of upper grades and the junior high 
school, says on the topic “The Text and Study 
Habits”: “It is not necessary to be apologetic 
about having a pupil read a textbook. It is not 
so much the use of a text but the misuse of it 
that has discredited this tool of learning. (1) A 
good text provides insight into the problem 
which the class and the teacher have opened up. 
(2) It serves as a review or expansion of the in- 
troduction given by the teacher. (3) It serves as 
a common background for class discussion. (4) 
It provides an opportunity for guided practice 
in certain study habits. (5) An excellent text 
offers examples of good methods of presenting 
new work. (6) It serves as a point of departure 
to other phases of the subject. 

“Regardless of procedures used, it is neces- 
sary for the pupil to use, in an efficient manner, 
the basal text or similar book from which he is 
to secure information; therefore, the pupil 
should have instruction in the use of such a 
book. The book has an organization which the 
pupil should comprehend. Each chapter has an 
objective and a plan for reaching that objective. 
The pupil needs to have such organization called 
to his attention, and he needs practice in the 
study habits helpful in such an organization.’”® 


Significance of the New Trend 
These recent expressions by leaders who have 
really thought the problem through are very 
significant of a new trend in teaching technique. 
There will be less superficiality in expecting im- 
mature children to do “research” and an im- 
proved use of the textbook which is the best 

standardized guide in teaching yet devised. 
The textbook does not exclude the socialized 
recitation, the project method, the unit method 
or any legitimate activity procedure. All of these 
should grow out of and accompany the use of 
the textbook. Perchance someone says that the 
proper objective of education is not the accum- 
ulation of facts but rather the development of 
the ability to think. To be sure the ability to 
think is a hoped-for outcome. But thinking does 
not occur in a vacuum. One must have some- 
thing to think about — facts. The more exact 
the knowledge of facts, including principles, 
laws, generalizations, the more accurate the 
thinking. A good textbook is a valuable source 

of facts and a guide to orderly thinking. 


Directed Learning in the Junior High School and Upper Ele- 


mentary Grades, p. 8, State Department of Education, Olympia, 
September, 1933. 





JANITORS IN THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS ARE TAUGHT TO USE THE MOST EFFICIENT POSSIBLE 
PLAN FOR SWEEPING CLASSROOMS ; ; . 
Scientific studies have determined the minimum motion necessary and janitors are furnished with diagrams of these 


motions to cut down the time required in cleaning classrooms. ; ‘ 
The correct method of holding the brush is also told. 


diagram on the blackboard and is using it as a guide. 


In the above illustration a janitor has mounted the 
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' Variations in Instructional Costs During 
the Last Decade 


Frank J. DuFrain, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pontiac, Michigan 


Education, as well as industry and business, 
has been subject to varying production costs 
over the last ten years, the peak occurring, of 
course, in 1929-30. The per-capita cost of in- 
struction, exclusive of debt service and capital 
outlay, based on the average daily attendance, 


School Year 1922-23 


Rank Cities Per-Capita Costs 
1. Highland Park, Mich. ......... $148.78 
2. New Rochelle, N. Y. .......... 126.64 
oe ee 121.97 
ee a |: 119.72 
Gy ORES. 5.6.4 da sos tees 118.01 
6. Mount Vernon, N. Y. ......... $5.17 
T. WO, PONS 5 55h soe h bees 114.18 
I. oe io bh 55 34 6-054 dame 106.98 
9. Colorado Springs, Colo. ....... 106.37 
Re a ee 104.42 

ee 104.03 
OD ES TALS 68s as vec ccae evens 101.26 
ES. re 97.22 
OW, PONE NOMEN, 5 kiss awen dans 94.19 
U5; BAWOG, INGOT. 6 occ cc eeieeses 93.86 
ee 89.22 
WT; CEs, TNs. Wis. 6s esatdieies o's 89.15 
18. Bast Chicago, Ind. ........... 89.01 
30, TRUteneTON, "W. Va. ...5 2.55085 88.00 

MEE TG, GicaGick wc dseedcase 87.39 

aR | 82.52 

pe eS” ere 81.47 

ee ee 81.11 

S8,. eee TUNG, Te occ cceeccecs 80.81 

ee. 79.54 

VS 76.72 

RE eee 72.60 

Bey RE WES oo ee vseeekcewanss 52.08 

Re 50.10 

SU, POMMIIOUEE, VE. os cicsaicteese 44.65 


Operating Costs* 


of Pennsylvania is $86.73, comparing favorably 
with the $86.52 average of the sixty-four cities 
reporting in 1932-33. 

Since we know that the per-capita cost in 
many cities has shown much wider variation 
than is true of the group of cities as a whole, 





School Year 1932-33 


Rank Cities Per-Capita Costs 
1. New Rochelle, N. ¥. .......... $213.52 
2; Mount Vernon, N. Y........... 180.06 
el ae St 148.28 
ee ee el | eee 121.56 
5. Highland Park, Mich. ......... 103.86 
Gi Ge EE SA sass ecwaes.s 102.65 
1: EMIT. TMs, Bs. accasis scree os 99.43 
8. Colorado Springs, Colo. ....... 96.15 
D, Bere WFAN: hse csaccedadwss 95.36 
Os a 94.20 
M1. Bast Chicane, Tid: ... 0.60665. 92.40 
12. Kalamazoo, Mich. ............ 90.08 
NR enn E 6 65a Mics kee sanns aids 87.11 
14, Blouse City, TOWa 6c es dcsescscss 86.06 
DS, TEN arcieicieis ses dasesnioets 85.99 
16, Pare Wayne, UNG. 66 iinwciccs 85.60 
£7, DOORN Boob Soa sssaeaewe 82.85 
TS, DAMOUR: INOUE. 6vcks cediacawsas 80.83 
DG, Ns UMS, Hie cece ed derndesas 80.73 
20. Huntington, W. Va. ........... 76.68 
ZU, BYOCNOGN,;. DIGS. 6 osc seccdscne 75.65 
po 74.48 
ie a 71.33 
pt ae | rr 67.22 
25. POMBE, DUGH, 6c scscsdiccseses 65.39 
$0, SPMCMUE: BEL daisies ccsavisees ses 64.42 
21. BOOP OV GIN, WE. ccccdssiieewcss 63.20 
Se: De NS 55 CRS Sees 57.62 
29.. POTESHIGWIN, V8. civic ccd ccoses 48.76 

SO. POCSTIMUTE,. VS. 6s eid cieciiass 44.67 


*No debt service or capital outlay is included in these costs. 


An examination of the table shows that one third 
of these cities did not change their ranking posi- 
tions more than one place. Decided changes in rank 
indicate greater variations in instruction costs. For 
instance, Superior, Wis., raised from twenty-fifth 
to ninth place, a sixteen-point raise. San Jose, 





helps us to visualize the effect of the depression 
on education. The following table gives the av- 
erage per-capita cost in cities of from 30,000 to 
100,000 during the last ten years: 


Number of Cities Average Per-Capita 


School Year Reporting Cost of Grades 1 to 12 
1922-23 73 $ 89.60 
1925-26 61 91.03 
1927-29 61 95.16 
1929-30 66 102.68 
1931-32 76 94.60 
1932-33 64 86.52 


A United Press dispatch states that the esti- 
mate of the average cost per pupil in the State 


-Calif.. and Jamestown, N. Y., raised ten points. 


Pontiac, Mich., dropped eighteen places in rank 
with Tulsa, Okla., a close second with sixteen. Fort 
Wayne, Ind., slipped twelve, Sheboygan, Wis.. six, 
and Rockford, IIl., five. 


it is apparent that in many sections of the 
country education has not suffered to as great 
an extent as one would think likely to be the 
case. However, we were spending $102.68 per 
pupil in 1929-30, which is about $13 more per 
pupil than in 1922-23, and about $16 per pupil 
more than in 1932-33. 

To bear out the fact that the extent of the 
variation of per-capita cost is greater in some 
sections of the country than in others, the fol- 
lowing table is given. Thirty cities are ranked 
according to their cost of education for 1922-23 
and again for 1932-33. 


Should Soczal Studies Be Fused? YES! 


Dean W. W. Ludeman, Southern State Normal School, 
Springfield, South Dakota 


In the September issue of the ScHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL appears an article entitled ‘Should 
Social Studies be Fused?” in which Mr. W. T. 
Miller submits several objections to a plan of 
fusion. It is the purpose of this paper to offer 
an answer to Mr. Miller’s position on combin- 
ing the social-science subjects. 

It should be stated that South Dakota is 
starting its third year using the fused plan of 
social studies in the grades, and although it has 
not been adopted in all counties and schools, 
the majority of the districts are using fusion. 
The program has received favorable support 
by the teachers, pupils, and school patrons 
where it has been used in South Dakota. 

The fused set-up of social studies in South 
Dakota has been built up around five control- 


ling themes, and in each grade there are units 
which bear upon one or more of these themes. 
The five themes basic in the program are: (1) 
the increasing interdependence of groups of 
people; (2) the necessity of man’s adaptation 
to meet the requirements of subsistence; (3) 
man’s increasing control over nature; (4) man’s 
tendency to move from place to place in quest 
of a higher standard of living; and (5) the in- 
evitable progress of democracy. 

A program of 45 units has been built up and 
distributed throughout the eight grades to de- 
velop the five central themes. When the grade 
pupil has completed his eight years of elemen- 
tary school, his experience with the several units 
in social studies is presumed to have impressed 
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upon him the five themes around which the 
work in social science is organized. 


Pupils Do Master Social Problems 


Mr. Miller objects to fusion of social studies 
on the grounds that “elementary-grade children 
cannot study problems of social relationship”’; 
that “the interpretation of social phenomena 
should be the by-product rather than the heart 
of social-science teaching”; and that “it devel- 
ops superficiality of thought rather than real 
mental power and adequate factual knowledge.” 

Grown-ups are always too ready to say that 
children cannot solve problems and do real 
thinking, hence many pupils never get a chance 
to think. We are surprised at the fine reasoning 
of a group of youngsters once we turn them 
loose to follow out the various angles of a given 
problem. 

The experience of South Dakota with fused 
social studies demonstrates clearly the value of 
integrating the social subjects into large units. 
This unit method of presentation is based upon 
an independent plan of pupil research and in- 
vestigation. The children are sent out to find 
evidence and data which will help them to solve 
given social problems. The assembled data is 
brought back to the classroom conference and 
a socialized open forum results. The pupils do 
the work with the teacher as guide and coun- 
selor, causing the children to acquire excellent 
habits of independent thinking. 

As for superficiality of thought, very natu- 
rally there are pupils whose abilities would be 
superficial under any kind of a plan of curric- 
ulum set-up. One would hardly destroy an insti- 
tution simply because a few individuals find it 
impossible to benefit by it. In the South Dakota 
program of fused units whether it is in the first- 
grade “home unit,” the third-grade ‘Indian 
unit,” the sixth-grade ‘unit on communication,” 
or the eighth-grade “unit on transportation,” 
pupils are having a wonderful chance to do 
some real thinking, and they are making good 
on their opportunities. 


Fused Social Studies and Factual 
Knowledge 


The claim is made that fusion fails to provide 
adequate factual equipment. There seems to be 
little strength to this argument. A few years 
ago the writer prepared a simple American his- 
tory test of fifty objective statements and gave 
the test to large numbers of adults who had 
been out of school several years. It was appall- 
ing how little the average adult knew about the 
simple facts of American history. People retain 
facts very poorly, hence teaching methods es- 
pecially in the social-science subjects have 
turned away from teaching multitudes of facts 
which are soon forgotten, and emphasis is be- 
ing placed upon efforts to stimulate good think- 
ing and solution of problems. 

Teaching social studies by a fused plan does 
not need to prevent the obtaining of some fac- 
tual knowledge. During the school year 1932- 
33 the author carried on an investigation to 
secure some evidence on this very problem. The 
pupils in the Southern Normal Practice School 
were given the New Stanford Achievement tests 
in September when school started and again in 
May a few days before closing. These two end- 
tests gave marks on pupil progress in all the 
individual subjects, including history, geog- 
raphy, and civics. 

Since the pupils had been taught throughout 
the year by fusion, it was expected that they 
would fall down in their gain or progress in 
history and civics, and geography as indicated 
by the test results. Such was not the case at all, 
however, and although the average gains in 
these subjects were not as great as in literature 
and arithmetic, yet they were higher than the 
gains made in dictation and paragraph meaning, 
so the conclusions drawn seemed to support the 
contention that there is some progress in factual 
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knowledge even with fusion. The testing pro- 
gram results follow: 


Data on Results of New Stanford Achievement Tests Given in the Southern Normal Practice School — 
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should want a textbook which would follow so- 
cial studies units too closely, because this would 


First Test on September 10, 1932; Second Test on May 17, 1933 
Average gain per pupil in score from September to May 


Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade7 #£Grade 8 T otal 
Perera PECANIAG .o4:siscisasiaickcees sine 6 14 5.8 7 6.8 39.6 
WHGNG SRGOMINE 6 5.ccicad wed doescise es ears is 13.9 15 6.4 5 48.8 
MRCS fH cc aC Kaa REUITIS RRM 8.2 8 4 12.8 43.2 46.2 
DORE GREG: 65 cesisinsssaavaseanan 12 13.4 10 12.6 9.3 57.3 
MORNE TEIRE 522i 246 65s washes a OS 18.6 9.1 145 9.6 14.3 63.1 
PigtGry ONG CIVIS: ssciicccc sews ce sacs 9.6 10.9 10.1 9.8 1 Be 51.6 
COURS inc e/salessiaisiel sarong aiesie-s-na- wai 10.7 10.1 9. 14.6 8.6 ss. 
Physiology and Hygiene.........:...... 11.2 9. 17. 10.8 123 60. 
Aritnmetic ReasOnine 2... 6.66... ceess 10.1 10.6 10.7 13.1 9.7 54.2 
Arithmetic Computation .............. 7.8 471 24.2 235 © 9.7 123 
TOtal Scere -- 10 BAM .oscssscccceca'ss 9.2 10. 11.8 ti. 1; S3. 





It is true as Mr. Miller says that one subject 
or another is likely to receive major emphasis 
due to the text used or to the whim of a teacher, 
but this same difficulty has always arisen when 
subjects are taught as independent units. We 
find teachers putting the large share of their 
time on arithmetic or history or English be- 
cause one or another of these subjects appeals 
to them most. If a proper balance between 
subjects in a fused program is set up in the 
course of study and if the course of study is 
followed specifically, there is no need to be 
alarmed about overemphasis. 

It is also true that textbook material which 
has been published does not fit exactly into a 
fused program. But it is doubtful whether we 


tend to destroy the value of the research meth- 
od of investigation which brings out fine qual- 
ities of independent problem solving with pupils. 

Mr. Miller says that fusion demands more 
expert teaching and is harder work for both 
teacher and pupil. One would be compelled to 
agree with these statements, but it would seein 
that they are arguments in favor of fusion 
rather than against the plan. In South Dakota 
the new curriculum arrangement on a fused 
basis, coupled with the use of the unit method, 
has stimulated and inspired teachers more than 
anything that has taken place in the state for 
years. ‘Teachers are working harder but they 
like it and the same thing applies to the pupils 
who are taking the fused social studies. 


A New Road to School Economy 


E. E. Squire, Lindsay, California 


In scientific experimentation it is no new ex- 
perience to discover a by-product which satis- 
fies the demand of the moment and thus be- 
comes more important, for the time at least, 
than the solution of the original problem. 

Five years ago, the men in the administra- 
tive department of the Lindsay schools set 
themselves the task of constructing a new high- 
school course in the social sciences which would 
most adequately care for individual differences. 
The task was accomplished by using lesson 
sheets and tests, thus permitting individual 
progress of the pupils. The lesson sheets are, of 
course, supplemented by oral explanations and 
exposition to the class as a whole, or to small 
groups. Individual aid is given freely when its 
need is recognized by the teacher or pupil. At 
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least half of the recitation period is used for 
oral and written testing and assignments for 
further study. The lesson sheets have been care- 
fully developed to develop specific habits and 
knowledge, and to lead to generalizations in- 
volving right ideals and patterns of conduct. 
After checking results over the period, this 
method seems to be superior in many ways to 
those commonly used in schools. 

Using the American history test of the 
Columbia Research Bureau, it was noted that 
the pupils had met the standard of that test 
satisfactorily. A follow-up inquiry in the uni- 
versities and colleges, convinced us that our 
graduates have a better-than-average founda- 
tion for higher courses in social science. A care- 
ful study proves this method results in the re- 
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tention of an unusually high percentage of the 
facts taught. Other favorable results not easily 
measured, but which are evident, are listed as 
follows: 

1. Motivates through freedom from lock- 
step methods and better regulated competition. 

2. Requirés thorough mastery up to the 
capacity of each pupil. 

3. Focuses attention upon mastery, instead 
of upon pleasing the teacher, or meeting the de- 
mands of a course of study. 


4. Encourages capacity work in a natural 
way. 


5. Provides for personal contact between 
teacher and pupil. 

6. Permits greater individual initiative. 

7. Reduces retardation, since there are no 
failures. 

8. Eliminates absence difficulties. 

9. Requires less teacher time. 

10. Minimizes disciplinary problems. 

11. Simplifies programing of pupils. 

12. Develops ability to get knowledge from 
a library. 

However, a by-product of the experiment is 
far more prominent today, than our success in 
providing for individual differences. This is the 
economy of the method. 


Economies Effected by the Plan 


There are three elements which make for 
economy under this program. First, the teacher’s 
load may be doubled, without loss of efficiency ; 
second, small classes may be consolidated; and 
third, progress of the pupil is stimulated so 
that an important amount of pupil time is 
saved. 

With pupils directed by lesson sheets, the 
teacher gives aid individually only when the 
pupil or teacher recognizes the need for it. With 
half of a recitation period devoted to individual 
work and half to testing, classes of 50 to 60 
have been satisfactorily handled in this way. 
This permits increases in the teachers’ loads, 
with an actual lessening of the time and effort 
required in preparing and conducting recita- 
tions. 

A second economy is in the consolidation of 
classes. In the smaller high schools, there are 
many classes numbering from 15 to 25. Our 
method has been proved just as efficient, with 
pupils assigned to different subjects in the room 
at the same time, as when they are segregated. 
We now teach civics, world history, and United 
States history in the same room during the 
same period. Also, in our commercial depart- 
ment, first-, second-, and third-year pupils in 
typing and bookkeeping are taught in one class. 

A third way in which the school profits by 
this method is through a decrease in the pupil 
time. Permitting individual progress has fur- 
nished a strong motivation for completed ac- 
complishment. One pupil finished a year’s work 
in six weeks; some take almost two years, but 
75 per cent are through in one year or less. 
Checking up the results in 224 cases (the total 
enrollment in history over a period of two 
years) shows a net saving of 896 pupil weeks. 
Expressed in another way, this method applied 
to one subject saved for our taxpayers twelve 
and one-half years of schooling out of a total 
of 224. 

The demand for economy in school admin- 
istration has brought into overshadowing prom- 
inence this by-product of our experiment. Any 
method of teaching which permits classes of 
50 to 60, provides for the consolidation of small 
classes, and saves 5 per cent of the pupil’s time, 
all without a loss of efficiency, should attract 
general interest. The excellent standing of our 
school, with one of the lowest tax rates in the 
state, makes us confident that we are on a new 
road to economy in education. 














Problems of the Board of Education’ 


C. V. Shields, Esq., Member of the Board of Education, La Porte, Indiana 


I can discuss this question only from the 
viewpoint of a layman. As members of the 
boards of education in this state are not organ- 
ized, I cannot assure you that what I have to 
say would meet with the approval of any pro- 
portion of those filling positions on such boards. 
However, I am impressed with the thought that 
my remarks express in the main the position 
of the different members of the board of edu- 
cation of the city of La Porte. Time will not 
permit me to discuss all of the problems of our 
board, but those upon which I expect to touch 
will be considered in the light of such informa- 
tion as I have acquired by having children in 
the schools of our city for the past fifteen years, 
and such as I have gained by being a member 
of the board of education for about five years, 
during most of which time we have been under 
fire. 

In all seriousness, I state generally that all 
of the problems of the board of education arise 
out of the duties imposed on the board as such, 
which are fixed by law or custom, or by rules 
or standards adopted and set up by the board 
itself, so that a discussion of some of these 
duties, express or implied, will suffice as a dis- 
cussion of some of the problems of the board 
of education. 


The Selection of a Superintendent 

Perhaps the most important duty that a 
board of education has is the selection and 
employment of a school superintendent. He is 
the most important man in the whole school 
system. We look to him to obtain the desired 
results in education. This responsibility rests 
with him. He is the expert upon whose integ- 


rity, honesty, and ability the board of educa- © 


tion must rely —the executive head of the 
whole school system. He must codperate in a 
high degree in establishing the policies of the 
board, and must enforce without compromise, 
fear, or favor the established policies of the 
board. He has an opportunity to exert a pro- 
found influence upon the public, and to a large 
extent help mold public opinion concerning 
school affairs. By published reports, interviews, 
and addresses, he can assist in acquainting the 
public with the work and progress of the 
schools, thereby helping to mitigate the damag- 
ing effect of much unfounded and unfair 
criticism of our educational institutions. Much 
of this criticism is based upon erroneous as- 
sumption of facts, and would never be heard if 
those making charges were in possession of the 
correct facts. We would be happy if those who 
criticize us so bitterly in turbulent times when 
our burdens are heavy, had before them the 
true and correct information. If such were the 
situation, many a big gun would not be fired. 
The superintendent should always have his ear 
to the ground and be ever watchful of an 
opportunity to explain details concerning the 
operation of the schools which the public should 
and has a right to know. 

The superintendent, however, has a right 
to expect the full codperation and moral 
support of the board of education in enforcing 
the established policies of the board, and in 
the performance cf his duties. When he is doing 
these things, the board owes him the duty of 
loyally standing by even though they are all 
condemned by public opinion. 


Duties of the Board 


Members of the board of education are 
charged with and have many very important 


1An address delivered before the city and town superintendents’ 
section of the Indiana Teachers’ Association, October 18, at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


duties to perform. After some consideration, I 
am convinced of the fact that the first and most 
important duty of the board is the duty which 
it owes to the child. When children are taken 
out of the homes under compulsory school laws 
and compelled to attend school during the im- 
pressionable periods of their lives, and when by 
nature they are developing, I believe that such 
children are entitled to the best attention which 
the school corporation can give them, and which 
the community can reasonably afford. 

The children have a right to expect clean, 
comfortable, safe, sanitary, well-lighted, well- 
heated, and well-ventilated school buildings. 
These necessities cannot be supplied by make- 
shifts, where buildings are improperly con- 
structed, where sanitation is bad, and where 
there is poor light, water, or ventilation, and 
where heating plants are inadequate. The child 
is also entitled to receive the proper attention 
and instruction from competent teachers, and 
by that I mean only teachers of the class and 
character who can and will painstakingly en- 
deavor to help in the proper development of 
the physical, mental, as well as the moral or 
spiritual nature of the child. In other words, 
the education should be balanced. I wish that 
we could hear as much talk about balanced 
education as we hear about balanced budgets. 
Both are equally important. 

The curriculum should not be an arbitrary 
one such as was used a generation ago, but 
one which as near as possible will meet the edu- 
cational needs of the child as conditions change 
—one which is based upon a knowledge of 
child psychology. 

Our responsibility does not cease with the 
children. We owe to their parents the further 
duty to faithfully discharge the duties which 
we owe to their children. They rely on us to 
see that the schools are properly and efficiently 
administered. They trust the welfare of their 
children to us. We must be faithful to that 
trust. 

Responsibility to Teachers 


To the teachers who spend more time with 
our children than some of the parents do, and 
who are held responsible in a large degree for 
the educational development of our children, 
we owe a similar duty. The teachers should 
be paid reasonable salaries, having in mind the 
years of preparation and the expense involved 
in preparing for their lifework. The teacher who 
is underpaid, or who is not paid at all, and who 
is required to give a great deal of her time and 
thought to her own personal affairs and finan- 
cial difficulties, is not in a position to render the 
efficient service which our children are entitled 
to receive. It is also a part of our duty to 
provide proper places for them to work and 
adequate equipment so that they may ac- 
complish the desired and expected results. My 
father, who was a carpenter, many years ago 
used to tell a story about a man who made 
shingles out of shingle bolts. His employer com- 
plained that the shingles were not very good, 
and he replied that he did not have very good 
bolts out of which to make shingles. But the 
employer said, ‘““Any damn fool can make good 
shingles out of good bolts — I want a man who 
can smake good shingles out of poor bolts.” 
In our work, we have no right to make such 
unreasonable demands. We have no right to 
expect the best results when we do not provide 
proper working conditions and school equip- 
ment for the teachers. Board members, as well 
as school executives, owe to the teachers the 
duty of giving them moral support and aid. We 
cannot maintain an efficient school system with- 
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out the whole-hearted support and coéperation 
of those who in different capacities make up 
such a system. This codperation from the teach- 
ers cannot be obtained unless we are fair with 
them. 

There is still another great class of persons 
to whom we owe a very important duty, espe- 
cially within recent years when property values 
are down, unemployment is general, incomes are 
impaired or entirely cut off —the taxpayers. 
We are all proud of the advancement which 
America has made in public education within 
the past century. It shows a fine, patriotic spirit 
on the part of taxpayers to have financed the 
work so well in the past, and evidences the 
fact that America generally realizes the neces- 
sity and importance of education. However, the 
taxpayer has a right to expect us at all times, 
and particularly now, to practice economy in 
the administration of schools. 


Economy Has Been the Rule 


1 believe that in the past, school organiza- 
tions have been as economical in administering 
their affairs as any other taxing unit, and per- 
haps more so. Even if that be so, it is our duty, 
especially in times of depression, to not spend 
any more money than is necessary to obtain 
the desired results in education and to see that 
we get a dollar’s worth for every dollar spent. 
But, let us practice real instead of false econ- 
omy. Any measures which have a tendency to 
trim school budgets or tax levies so as to curtail 
school activities to such an extent that the 
efficiency of the school is impaired, or the edu- 
cational advantage of the child is diminished is, 
in my opinion, false economy and should not be 
practiced in any school system. I have in mind 
the growing demand to double the duties of 
executives, to eliminate supervisors, and to in- 
crease the teachers’ load to such an extent that 
they cannot properly do the work required of 
them. If it becomes necessary or unavoidable 
to take such measures, let us put it upon the 
ground of public calamity, and not economy. 
Let us not, in the interests of false economy, 
fail to discharge our duty as we see it, even 
though a mistaken public may so demand. 

Groups of people who have given us some 
concern in the past are what might be termed 
“pressure groups.”’ They express themselves in 
various ways—by individuals, committees, 
petitions, public meetings, and the like. In 
private life I do not consider it one’s duty to 
spend any time listening to the numerous sug- 
gestions which could be made on how a man 
should operate his business. However, as a 
member of a board of education, I consider it 
my duty to give proper consideration to every 
suggestion made by anyone interested in the 
schools. We have spent many hours listening 
to taxpayers who were interested in cutting 
down budgets and reducing levies, also those 
who have whims and who would make radical 
changes in instruction, regardless of the in- 
crease in the cost of maintenance, or the effect 
which such policies might have on the school 
system. Then there are others who seek to use 
the public schools as advertising agencies to 
help sell their products, and others who seek 
patronage. Many valuable suggestions have 
been received from all of these people. How- 
ever, after all, the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the schools rests upon the board of educa- 
tion, and that board must determine in all cases 
what is to be done. Our board has endeavored 
to give respectful and courteous attention to all 
these people, but in the final action, we do 
what we believe to be right and proper; and 
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this, we think a board of education should do, 
although I cannot say that any of us have 
increased our personal popularity. We realize 
the utter impossibility of pleasing everyone. 


An Economy Program 


How to put into effect and maintain an econ- 
omy program is a subject which one might 
well discuss at length, especially if he would 
consider even a small part of the suggestions 
which have been hurled at boards of education 
within recent years. In our city, we began a 
program of economy several years ago and have 
been quite successful, I believe, in that we have 
made sane reductions in costs and still have our 
organization intact, although we have found 
it necessary to vacate several teachers’ positions, 
increase the teaching load, and cut the salaries 
of all employees. I hope that we have not 
injured the child. I believe that it is important 
to keep the school organization together as 
much as possible, for the ultimate result of 
closing departments, cutting down the curricu- 
lum, and overloading the teachers must be very 
harmful in that it will, and has in places where 
such measures have been adopted without 
restraint, impair the successful operation of 
such systems. 

We have heard something about fads and 
frills in public education. A year ago, I 
appeared before a County Board of Adjust- 
ment. One of the members asked me to define 
a frill in education. I told the board that it 
was anything in education in which you are 
not interested. I believe that definition is sub- 
stantially correct. Perhaps I can make my posi- 
tion, plainer by an illustration: Mr. Bosse has 
a daughter who is interested in music. She 
expects to make music her lifework, not only 
for personal enjoyment and culture, but as a 
means of livelihood. To Mr. Bosse, music in 
the schools is not a frill, but a necessity or a 
fundamental. His daughter may never study 
solid geometry, chemistry, or several subjects 
relating to higher mathematics or science. To 
Mr. Bosse these subjects are all frills or fads. 
My son, however, may decide to become an 
engineer and he may not have an ear for nor 
care for music. To him higher mathematics and 
science are essentials. What one person may 
well consider a frill is to another a necessity 
in education. 

I am glad that the schools have, in a way, 
kept progress with our development, and that 
within a century our children have been able 
to acquire instruction in many subjects and on 
many things that our parents did not have or 
enjoy. So I do not worry now much about fads 
or frills. 

The School Stores 

The school store and cafeteria are sometimes 
classed as unnecessary frills. As a rule, they 
are self-sustaining and do not cost the taxpayer 
anything to maintain. The objection seems to 
be that they compete with private business. I 
do not indorse the general and what seems to 
be the growing tendency of units of government 
to compete in industry with individuals. On 
that ground, there is some merit to this crit- 
icism. However, the school store and the cafe- 
teria are usually conducted not for profit, but 
for the convenience of the children, and on this 
ground they may well be defended. Warm, 
wholesome food for the child and textbooks and 
supplies at near cost prices are both desirable 
and economical. It is probable that the good 
derived from these agencies more than over- 
comes the detriment to private business sus- 
tained by reason of them. It is not probable 
that their elimination at this time would mate- 
rially affect our economic conditions, but it is 
quite certain that in some instances the child 
would not have his warm lunch at noon, or else 
it would be at greater cost to his parents, and 
the cost of new books and supplies would be 
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A SLOGAN ON WHICH ALL WILL AGREE 


Cartoon from The Westerner, published by the Youngstown, 
Ohio, Chaney High School. 


greater, and the trade-in value of used books 
would be less. These are important points to 
be considered. 

Many complain about the cost of athletics in 
our schools. I do not believe that physical edu- 
cation, as a rule, costs as much as some tax- 
payers believe it does, and I do believe that it 
is worth more than it costs. While I am glad 
that the schools offer physical education, I hope 
that more physical education will be taught in 
the schools in the future than is being given 
to our children now. This for the reason that 
the body as well as the mind should be devel- 
oped in order to have a balanced education, 
and the natural pursuits which men of our age 
enjoyed as boys, and which helped to develop 
us, are in this complex civilization rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

Quite often we hear it suggested that super- 
vision, in the interest of economy, should be 
discontinued. It seems as if supervision is essen- 
tial in a school system of any size, provided 
the standards of the work are to be kept up, or 
iniprovement made. By means of proper super- 
vision, weaker teachers may be improved and 
strengthened in their work. Without supervi- 
sion I do not know how the work could be 
standardized, especially in the lower grades. 
You will certainly weaken your school system 
if you discharge your supervisors. 


Medical Inspection 


One of the so-called frills in education which 
we did not enjoy when we were boys is the 
health department, or the school nurse. By 
means of the school nurse, physical defects in 
the child are often caught and oftentimes 
remedied. The child who would otherwise have 
been a source of trouble in school, and a charge 
on the public in later years, has become an apt 
student and a successful citizen, by the timely 
discovery and correction of his physical defects. 
Contagious diseases are oftentimes discovered 
in time to prevent disastrous epidemics, and a 
great deal of expense and suffering has been 
prevented by the school nurse. It would cer- 
tainly be a step backward not to have at least 
one school nurse in a school system of consider- 
able size. In the language of the street, give 
every child a “break.” The child who is sick, 
or who cannot see, does not have an equal 
opportunity with whose who are well, and it 
is not his fault. 

In some places I understand that kinder- 
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gartens have been eliminated. In our city there 
is a contention on the part of some of our 
people that our garbage-disposal system, while 
very good, is too expensive. If this is so, and 
if the appropriation for this service were cut 
out entirely, and if tons of garbage were left 
to rot on the yards and streets, it is my guess 
that housewives in sufficient number would 
appear before the proper authorities within the 
year, and with great force of argument demand 
that adequate provision be made for the dis- 
posal of garbage. But, if the kindergarten is 
dropped from an educational system, it would 
be a long, long time before a group of children 
of kindergarten age would appear before a 
school board and demand that the kindergarten 
be reinstated. The kindergarten, it appears to 
me as a layman, constitutes a highly important 
part in the education of the child. Here he 
learns discipline, takes some elementary work, 
and becomes accustomed to submitting to 
authority; in other words, is prepared so that 
he may make greater progress after he enters 
the grades. I seriously doubt that it is either 
right or necessary to dispense with the kinder- 
garten. 

Under the Indiana law, a number of super- 
vised playgrounds have been maintained by 
school cities. The cost is almost nominal when 
the great number of children who are benefited 
are considered. However, some people believe 
that supervised playgrounds are unnecessary 
frills, the argument generally being that we 
didn’t used to have them “away back when,” 
and that they cost too much money. You 
gentlemen know that within the last half cen- 
tury most of the natural playgrounds have been 
destroyed. The marshes have been drained, the 
forests denuded, the lakes have dried up, the 
streets in cities and towns have been made un- 
safe as places for children to play, the corner 
lots where baseball was played by the boys of 
the community, are now covered by oil stations, 
and even the old swimming hole has become 
polluted. Then, too, the ordinary home duties 
and tasks which occupied the children in and 
around their homes when we were young have 
been dispensed with in modern life. 


Children Need Play 

Still, human nature has not changed, and 
the idle brain is still the “devil’s work shop.” 
Certainly the children of this generation have 
not, been responsible for these changes, and it 
occurs to me that it is up to us, by means of 
supervised playgrounds, especially in the more 
populous places, to give to the child at least 
a part of what has been taken from him by 
these changes. If we put the matter in terms 
of economy, I am sure that supervised play- 
grounds are worth more to the taxpayer as 
such than they cost. It costs less to keep a boy 
or girl on a playground than it does in a penal 
institution. A number of our cities appropriate 
thousands of dollars for the maintenance of 
public parks, community centers, public golf 
courses, golf instructors, and otherwise provide 
for adult recreation. I do not complain about 
this. But, it does seem inconsistent to do all 
this for the adults, and complain about the 
appropriation of a comparatively insignificant 
sum for supervised play for our children. 

I have heard it suggested that supervised 
play may be desirable, but in times like these, 
when we have to count our pennies, we should 
get along without it. The welfare of the chil- 
dren is the most important concern of every 
good citizen. And now when homes are disturbed 
because of economic distress, jobs for children 
impossible to obtain, school terms shortened, 
and programs of other character-building agen- 
cies discontinued or impaired, supervised play 
for our children is more important and neces- 
sary than ever before. Economize, yes, but 
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provide for the children. Again, I say, give 
them a “break.” 


Public Purchases 


In private life, one may spend his money 
where, when, and how he pleases. In public 
life, he cannot do this, and be faithful to the 
trust imposed upon him. A board of education 
does not spend its own, but public money for 
school purposes. Therefore, the board should 
not only use due care in making expenditures, 
which should be approved before and after pur- 
chases are made, and the bills paid, but it 
should adopt a definite financial policy. Con- 
sistent with economy, it is a good plan to make 
purchases, when practical, from dealers resid- 
ing within the taxing unit. In our school city, 
over 95 per cent of the money we pay out is 
paid to persons or concerns within the city. 
Now that the State of Indiana is helping to 
finance local school corporations, expenditures 
of school money, when practical, should be 
made within the state. This is only fair to our 
taxpayers. It helps us to keep alive local indus- 
try which is a large source of our tax money. 

In the spending of public money, we should 
not only be within the law, but as near as 
possible we should be free from suspicion. 
Where purchases are of adequate size to 
warrant it, and the element of time is not too 
pressing, purchases should be made by accept- 
ing the lowest and best bid, care being taken 
that all local dealers (and some who are not 
local, for obvious reasons) be given an equal 
opportunity to bid and to explain the merits 
of their wares. Do this in such a manner that 
the public may know what is being done. 

All transactions with reference to the expen- 
diture of money should be open and above 
board. A record should be kept and explanation 
made upon request of any taxpayer. In this 
work, we cannot favor our friends or punish 
our enemies, whether they be personal or polit- 
ical, but we must to the best of our abilities 
bear in mind that we are in effect administra- 
tors of a trust fund, and that we should be 
faithful to the trust imposed upon us. In our 
city, Republicans and Democrats (when they 
can) all alike pay taxes. They should all be 
treated alike in school administration. School 
administrators should not be influenced by 
partisan politics. 

There is a problem which gives us some con- 
cern, and I have no definite idea how to solve 
it. That is: How can we advertise our schools? 
By that I mean: What should we do in order 
to acquaint the public with the facts regarding 
the operation of our school systems? If people 
would take the proper interest in school affairs, 
and if we, in turn, could keep them advised as 
to what we are doing, the necessity or advis- 
ability of our action, what it costs, and what 
we are accomplishing in education, we would 
then be heading off at the source much unfavor- 
able criticism which often comes as a result of 
a lack of this information on the part of the 
public. And instead, we would receive more 
constructive criticism which would be for the 
betterment of our school systems. I believe it 
would be wise and proper through every legit- 
imate means to advertise the schools. Do this 
through reports, interviews, press dispatches, 
school displays and functions, and_ public 
addresses anywhere at any proper or convenient 
time. Welcome school visitation by those inter- 
ested. 


Pay As You Go 


The determination of the financial policy of 
a school system is a subject which is a matter 
of grave concern, now more than ever before 
to every school board. With the exception of 
floating bonds to pay for new buildings and 
improvements, our board for several years has 
operated upon what we call a pay-as-you-go 
policy. There are many advantages, we believe, 
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in a policy of this kind to the school city and 
to the board, as well as to the taxpayers and 
the public generally. For instance, the time, 
efiort, and expense in negotiating short-time 
loans is dispensed with. We have no interest 
charges on current loans. It makes us _ in- 
dependent of the banks insofar as loans are 
concerned, and we believe the banks are better 
satisfied to carry our account in sufficient sum 
to pay current bills, rather than to make us 
loans and receive the interest. The credit of our 
school systems under such a policy is bound 
to be better than it would be if we were re- 
quired to borrow money on short-time notes to 
meet current expenses. What will become of 
such a policy in any school system under exist- 
ing laws and present economic conditions is 
perhaps a matter of conjecture. 

We believe the policy is a most desirable one. 
However, I realize that such a policy may have 
to be abandoned. The constant demand of tax- 
payers to cut down working balances and the 
powers conferred upon tax-adjustment boards, 
is almost certain in the end to divest units of 
government, including school corporations, of 
the power to determine their own financial poli- 
cies. You must bear in mind that until recent 
years, the school boards of the state had a right 
to fix tax levies, and to raise money by taxa- 
tion to pay for the operation of the schools, 
subject only to an appeal by the taxpayers to 
the state board of tax commissioners. Under the 
so-called dollar-and-a-half law as amended, the 
county board of tax adjustment has power to 
revise, change, or reduce, but not increase any 
tax levy, and pay any corresponding items of 
the budget on which such levies are based. The 
practical effect of this legislation leaves boards 
of education responsible for maintaining the 
public schools under the standards determined 
by the state authorities, but strips them of 
their power to provide for the funds for such 


operation. This, of course, has a tendency to 


drive board members and those interested in 
the perpetuation of our schools into politics 
more than ever before, which is not desirable, 
for I believe that. we will all admit that our 
schools should be apart from partisan politics. 
Those interested in reducing tax levies organize 
for that purpose, pull all the strings which they 
can, and often such organizations form a nu- 
cleus for a political organization. To meet that 
situation, those who wish to see units of govern- 
ment properly function, must, by necessity, do 
likewise. 
Noneducational Bodies Determine 
Policies 


This new legislation also increases the duties 
and responsibilities of the board of education. 
It thrusts upon them the duty of explaining, 
oftentimes in great detail, and to different in- 
dividuals and groups, the various items of pro- 
posed budgets and levies to be made to raise 
funds to cover such items. It requires them to 
spend time and effort before county boards of 
tax adjustment, and puts upon them the burden 
of attempting to explain a great many matters 
of detail. The county board of tax adjustment 
has arbitrary power, and may and sometimes 
does consist of persons who are not in harmony 
with the policies of the board of education, or 
who may not have sufficient knowledge of 
school affairs to appreciate or understand the 
local school policy. For instance, a member of 
a county tax-adjustment board from a rural 
district may not agree with the board of educa- 
tion on estimates for needed supplies or repairs 
or improvements to school property. He may 
believe that salaries paid teachers are excessive, 
that a term of school for a given length of time 
is longer than necessary, or more expensive 
than taxpayers can afford. All of these are 
matters which should be determined by the 
board of education, it being their duty under 
the law to do so. However, by this arbitrary 
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SCHOOL-BOARD PRESIDENTS WHO 
ARE MAKING HISTORY IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 





MR. C. B. HAMILTON 


President, Board of Education, 
Winfield, Kansas 


Mr. C. B. Hamilton, president of the Win- 
field Plumbing and Heating Company, has been 
a member of the Winfield board of education 
twenty-three years and has served as its pres- 
ident twelve years. Last spring Mr. Hamilton 
was elected to another four-year term on the 





MR. C. B. HAMILTON 
President, Winfield Board of Education, 
Winfield, Kansas. 


board of education and in August was reélected 
president of the board. Mr. Hamilton first took 
a place on the Winfield board of education 
May 2, 1910, when Mr. J. W. Spindler was 
superintendent. In April, 1921, Mr. Hamilton 
was elected president of the Winfield board of 
education which office he has held continuously 
since that time. Since then, J. W. Gowans, now 
superintendent of schools at Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, Dr. J. W. French, now associate superin- 
tendent at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and the late W. 
W. McConnell have served as superintendents 
of the Winfield schools. During that time also 
Dr. Merle Prunty, superintendent of schools at 
Tulsa, served a few years as principal of the 
high school. Evan E. Evans is the present 
superintendent. 

Mr. Hamilton is enthusiastic about public 
education, and while he has been president of 
the board of education he has approved many 
forward moves in the organization and develop- 
ment of the Winfield schools. 

The Winfield School has attracted some na- 
tion-wide attention during the past fifteen years 
because of its extensive activity and homeroom 
programs. 


power vested in county boards of tax adjust- 
ment, who are not responsible for the admin- 
istration of the schools, may and do have the 
power, by cutting out appropriations, to deter- 
mine these matters of policy. This, of course, 
is not desirable and is even dangerous. 

A year ago last August, under the law, our 
school city appointed and hired an attendance 
officer. The law made it compulsory for us to 
do this. Someone prevailed upon the county 
council to refuse the appropriation to pay the 
attendance officer. It was several months after- 
ward, when a suit for mandate was contem- 

(Concluded on Page 42) 
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PLYMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Herbert W. Tullgren, Architect, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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A Six-Year Community High-School 


Plymouth, Wisconsin, Builds Fireproof Building in Georgian Style 


The school district of Plymouth, Wisconsin, 
is enjoying the services of a new junior-senior 
high school completed in the spring of 1933 
from plans prepared by Mr. Herbert W. Tull- 
gren, architect, Milwaukee. The building, which 
is considered one of the finest in eastern Wis- ~ : a = = 
consin, is Georgian in design and original in 10 sctpce tame te 
layout, and is planned to accommodate a com- Orr 
plete six-year high school. The educational pro- - ET 
gram was developed by Supt. Walter B. Senty. 
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1 The movement for the erection of the school 
k was begun fifteen years ago when it became 
n evident that the old high-school building was 
S becoming outgrown, because of the increase FIRST /LOOR PLAN 
n of the enrollment and the broadening of the 
f curriculum. It was not until 1930, however, — 
y that the erection of the building was agreed it 
N upon by the board of education and the city 
- council. At the time the enrollment in the four- 
- year high school was 228, and it was believed ‘ 
ls that the reorganization of the local school sys- a eae ae Hi 
. tem on a K-6-6 plan would provide the most PLYMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN | 
0 logical utilization of the existing school build- | 
it ings and the most economical development of | 
e the educational policies of the schools. 
it The building has been placed on an 18-acre 
tract, beautifully situated on the bank of a 
ic stream and readily accessible to the residence 
rf section of the town. The site is ample for a 
y community playground, and will accommodate 
)- the athletic sports of the school. 
The building has been planned in three units 
- —a classroom section, a gymnasium, and an 
rs auditorium. The arrangement is a radical de- 
m parture from that of the average school build- 
ing, and has been adapted to meet exigencies 
of the site as well as the educational and com- 
t- munity-use program developed for the school. 
n- The unit arrangement of the building will be 
1e seen in a glance at the plans. The classroom 
r- unit is between the auditorium and the gymna- 
e. sium, and is in the form of a huge L. The, ad- } 
. ministrative offices are located in this unit and 
ir close to the main entrance which leads also into 
ce the auditorium. The arrangement of the corri- 
to dors, stairs, and exits has been carefully studied 
ty for the unit use of the building. The heating, 
he lighting, and toilet services can be operated in 
T- each section independently of the balance of 
n- the school. Folding gates shut off any unused 


: GYMNASIUM, PLYMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN R | 
sections. Herbert W. Tullgren, Architect, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. i 
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PLYMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Herbert W. Tullgren, Architect, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The gymnasium has separate students’ en- 
trances from the playfield and public entrances 
which lead to the gallery. The room measures 
77 by 77 feet, and has a complete suite of team 
rooms, showers, dressing rooms, offices for the 
teachers, and toilets. 

The basement floor of the classroom unit is 
so placed that all the windows are full length 
and the service entries are at grade. The base- 
ment floor contains a drawing room, a shop 
lecture room, an agricultural laboratory, a 
farm-mechanics shop, and a room for school ac- 
tivities. Space for the heating and ventilating 
apparatus, the boiler rooms, and various toilet 
and storage rooms are located at the assembly- 
hall end of the classroom unit. On the first floor 
there are three standard classrooms, a domestic- 
science suite including a foods laboratory, a 
sewing room, a pantry, a storeroom, and an 
office. Reading and study activities are centered 
in the library and the adjoining study hall lo- 
cated in such a way that they are readily acces- 
sible, with minimum travel, to all parts of the 
school. On the second floor there are a large 
music room, eight standard classrooms, a gen- 
eral-science and biology laboratory, a physics 
laboratory, and a chemistry laboratory. 

Because the public comes into constant touch 
with the auditorium and the principal’s office, 
this section of the building has been treated 
formally and in harmony with the Georgian 
exterior. The stairs and the circular lobby as 
well as the auditorium proper are finished in 
marble wainscoting, simple ornamental plaster, 
and have sound-deadening panels inserted in 
the walls. 

The auditorium seats 480 on the main floor 
and 224 in the balcony. The stage, which meas- 
ures 52 by 32 feet, has dressing rooms and a 
property room and is fitted with lights and 
scenery for school plays. A music room on the 
second floor is suited to use by small groups 
and has a platform and storage space. 

The building is of concrete construction with 
exterior walls of red brick laid in white mortar 
and Indiana limestone trim. The flat roofs are 
composition; the pitched sections are copper; 
the ridges and flashings are lead-coated copper, 
and the skylight is aluminum. The balconies 
are wrought iron and the windows are steel. 
The floors and stairs are concrete, with terrazzo 
surfacing in the lobbies and entrances, asphalt 
tile in the corridors, and asphalt tile or hard- 
wood in the classrooms, etc. The rooms are plas- 
tered, and liberal use has been made of tile 
wainscoting in the corridors, stairways, and 
toilets. 

The plumbing equipment is of heavy-duty 
school type. The electrical service has been 
studied to provide outlets for power machinery, 
a complete bell-and-clock program system, and 
scientifically effective illumination. Heat is pro- 
vided by two low-pressure steel boilers. 

The building cost a total of $265,000 and 
has a present enrollment of 432 students. 


FEDERAL EDUCATION FORCES UNITED 
UNDER ONE OFFICE 

Following an order of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, all of the func- 
tions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
have been transferred to the U. S. Office of Education, 
under the direction of Dr. George F. Zook, Commis- 
sioner of Education. In compliance with the order, 
the board will act in an advisory capacity without 
compensation. 

The transfer of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education does not mean that there will be any 
curtailment of the activities in the field of vocational 
education. The importance of the work has been con- 
ceded and it is the purpose of the union to reduce costs 
and to increase the effectiveness of the service which 
the government renders to the states and the local 
communities. 

The headquarters of the Federal Office of Education 
is now in the Hurley-Wright Building, Eighteenth and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington. The space 
formerly occupied in the building of the Department 
of the Ircerior has been taken over by the Emergency 
Public Works Administration. 
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ALLENTOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DELINQUENT-TAX PAYMENTS 
AVERAGE FOUR YEARS i 


David A. Miller, Chairman, Finance 
Committee, School Board, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 


Se 


The payment of delinquent taxes is possibly the 
most aggravating financial problem before school 
boards today. It naturally varies in different dis- ii 
tricts due to local conditions and local laws. i 

The Allentown, Pa., school board, confronted by 4 
an accumulation of $420,000 delinquent taxes, 4 
mostly property taxes, has compiled a study which 
reveals how these taxes are being paid during a 
period of four years. 

The study is based on the experience of the four 




























, depression years, 1930 to 1933, inclusive. The ac- if 
4 companying graph verifies the statement that back " 
1 taxes are being paid and is presented in order that 
i other districts may compare and study their local 
1 findings. i) 
. In 1930 the outstanding unpaid taxes in Allen- | 
: town amounted to $18,086.61. In May, 1933, three | 
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d . mt mt mt years thereafter, the unpaid amount is $3,085.35. In 
other words, 83 per cent has been paid in three i 
years. 
, At the close of the official tax-payment time in 
” 1931 the unpaid school taxes amounted to $88,- 
t- Re vA 005.93. In two years there remain unpaid $29,014.- 
C geen 17, or 67 per cent has been paid in these two years. 
yn . PHYS VR MEMICAL In 1932 the outstanding taxes amounted to $187,- 
n, C _ t re 841.29. In one year up to the middle of May, 1933, 
s- : aie ; be eee bebe es a the amount unpaid is $120,252.90, or 36 per cent 
r | eh co T \ has been repaid in one year. 
ut a Striking an average for the three years involved, 
tL the average paid annually is 32 per cent. z 
al To solve its immediate problem of current ex- : 
ot —_— penditures, the Allentown board is contemplating i 
-. SECOND FLOOR PLAN the funding of the $420,000 outstanding with short- 
sts time bonds. In view of the experience of three | 
ch UApER PART oF vears, would it not be advisable to issue these 
‘al eee bonds for five years, payable one fifth annually? 
The school board has treated the unpaid real-es- 
on tate taxes as an ample asset, and has reduced the 
nd | ee current tax levy from 14 to 13 mills, with the ex- 
“1 a, pectation that the unpaid taxes will be ample to 
cy PLYMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN meet the short-time bonds as suggested or con- ft 
Herbert W. Tullgren, Architect, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. tinued loans. : 
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To the Members o 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


if the Department of 


Superintendence: Open Letter Number Eight 


Further Notes on the Cleveland Meeting 


I. The executive committee has decided upon 
another innovation for the Cleveland meeting. 
It is a banquet Monday evening, February 26, 
1934, in the arena of the Cleveland Municipal 
Auditorium. This banquet will be for all mem- 
bers of the Department, their friends, and mem- 
bers of allied organizations. It is our confident 
expectation that there will be at least 3,000 
delegates to the convention who will break 
bread together. The purpose of this banquet is 
to supply a need which the executive committee 
has felt to be an urgent one. This need is to 
furnish, during the week, social and recreational 
activities as well as solid substance. The social 
features of the convention, heretofore, have 
been available only to those who attended a 
college-group dinner, the exhibitors’ dinner, or 
some breakfast or luncheon, the main purpose 
of which was to hold a discussion of educational 
problems. These meetings fill a necessary place 
and are important to the success of the con- 
vention. 

This banquet, however, is an attempt on the 
part of the Department itself to provide a so- 
cial and recreational feature. The occasion, in 
addition to what we trust will be enjoyable, 
social, and recreational features, will conclude 
with addresses by two outstanding men. The 
first address will be given by Dr. Charles E. 
Merriam, of the University of Chicago, on the 
subject, “Economy — Wise and Otherwise — 
in Municipal Government.” The name of the 
second speaker cannot be announced because 
his acceptance has not been received definitely, 
but the members may be assured that it will 
be one of equal merit. 


Our suggestion is that you eat lightly at 


breakfast and luncheon on Monday, February 
26, and that you come with your friends and 
your families to this great social gathering for 
a fine dinner, excellent entertainment, and stim- 
ulating speeches. 

Of course, arrangements will be made so that 
any members of the Department who cannot or 
do not wish to attend the banquet may be pres- 
ent later in the evening and hear the pro- 
gram. Any other course would not be fair or 
democratic. 

II. So many inquiries have been received 
from members of the Department in regard to 
the “breaking down” of the general-subject- 
committee assignments into subcommittee as- 
signments that I present herewith, for illustra- 
tive purposes, the analysis made by Chairman 
Ballou of his general-subject committee. Its 
title is “Financing Public Education.” The 
titles of the subcommittees on this particular 
subject and the names of the chairmen and 
secretaries of the subcommittees are given here- 
with: 

General Subject Committee III 
Financing Public Education 
Chairman — Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 

Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary — Alfred D. Simpson, State Education 

Department, Albany, N. Y. 

The above committee is subdivided into Topic 
Groups as follows: 

1. Recent Reductions in School Revenues and the 
Outlook for the Future 

Chairman — Carleton E. Douglass, formerly of 
the Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary — George C. Dietrich, Superintendent 
of the Schools, Piqua, Ohio. 

2. Adjusting School Budgets to Reduced Revenues 

Chairman — J. Freeman Guy, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary — George C. Carroll, Superintendent 
of Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 


3. State Support for Public Education 

Chairman — Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Secretary — Fred W. Shearer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Middletown, Conn. 

4. Relationship between Local School Finance and 
Municipal Finance 

Chairman — Lester N. Neulen, Superintendent 
of Schools, Teaneck, N. J. 

Secretary — Winton J. White, Superintendent of 
Schools, Englewood, N. J. 

5. Tax Relief and Tax Reform 

Chairman — Orville C. Pratt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Spokane, Wash. 

Secretary — Hubert S. Upjohn, Superintendent 
of Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 

6. The Financing of Higher Education 

Chairman — Paul E. Stewart, Superintendent 
of Schools, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Secretary — George E. Carrothers, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

7. A Satisfactory Local Unit for Rural School 
Finance 

Chairman — Nicholas Orem, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Secretary — Edwin C. Wade, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bluefield, W. Va. 

8. Borrowing by School Districts 

Chairman — V. L. Nickell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Champaign, III. 

Secretary —H. Ambrose Perrin, Superintendent 
of Schools, Joliet, Ill. 

9. The Réle of Private Enterprise in Financing 
Education 

Chairman — Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary —R. B. Daniel, Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbus, Ga. 

III. Mr. Shankland informs me that the as- 
signments on the general and subcommittees are 
leaving his office at the rate of 150 each day. 
In handling such a multitude of details, with 
the limited staff maintained at headquarters, 
it will not be surprising if mistakes occur and 
if some members of the Department fail to re- 
ceive their notifications of appointments. If you 
have not received your notification of appoint- 
ment by December 15, and if you are a mem- 
ber of the Department in good standing, please 
write immediately to Secretary Shankland and 
your assignment will be forthcoming. 

There are many problems of great magnitude 
facing public education. We hope during the 
week of our convention to discuss clearly and 
definitely some of these problems and to offer 
concrete suggestions, when possible, for their 
solution. A united stand and an intelligent at- 
titude based on a careful and factual study of 
these questions. by the members of the De- 
partment, are the best guarantees for the safe- 
guarding of the interest of the public schools. 

Faithfully yours, 

Paut C. STETSON, 


President, Department of Superintendence 


SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN 
PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
recently placed before the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works a series of questions concern- 
ing the planning and construction of schoolhouses. 
The questions of the Council and the answers which 
were prepared by Mr. H. M. Waite, deputy adminis- 
trator, are as follows: 

Q.1.: Must applications for school-building projects 
be submitted by January 1, 1934? 

A.: The resolution of the special board limiting 
allotments to those projects before it, prior to January 
i, was not intended to exclude other projects, but to 
expedite submission. If the Public Works Administra- 
tion Fund is not exhausted by such allotments, the 
projects of a later date will be considered. 

Q.2.: May the leasing feature be used on a suc- 
cessive one-year-lease basis in states where long-term 
leasing is prohibited by state regulations? 
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A.: If long-term leasing is prohibited by state law, 
this administration will not evade such law by making 
one-year leases renewable at expiration. 

Q.3.: May the leasing feature be used on a short- 
term rather than a thirty-year basis, provided the 
short-term lease provides for amortization or con- 
struction cost less the federal grant ? 

A.: There is no requirement that the lease be thirty 
years. In fact, the shorter the term, the better. The 
thirty-year basis is the maximum term. 

Q.4.: Will successive one-year leases be permitted, 
provided that responsible groups of local citizens will 
underwrite and guarantee complete amortization of 
construction cost less the federal grant? 

A.: The objection to one-year leases with renewals, 
is that such arrangements are evasions of state statutes 
in states where long-term leases are not lawful. Hence, 
the guarantees of citizens will not cure the objection 
to the defect. 

Q.5.: Does the Public Works Administration pro- 
pose to set aside specific allowances for the various 
states ? 

A.: The Public Works Administration will not 
make specific allotments to the states. 

Q.6.: Will the Public Works Administration allow 
a 30 per cent grant on a school-building project when 
the 70 per cent is being obtained through legal local 
loans or current taxation? 

A.: The Public Works Administration will purchase 
the bonds of a political subdivision, issued to obtain 
funds for the construction of school buildings and will 
allow the grant in such cases, provided that the United 
States is reasonably secured, ie., that the legislation 
back of the bonds is pursuant to local law and that 
the political subdivision will be able to retire the bonds. 

Q.7.: Will districts in good financial condition be 
barred from the Public Works Administration grants 
and loans because they have already reached their legal 
bonding limitations ? 

A.: Only those bonds will be purchased which are 


‘enforceable obligations. Bonds issued in excess of legal 


limitations are not enforceable obligations. 

Q.8.: Will grants and loans be denied because of 
delinquent taxes? 

A.: Grants and loans will not be denied because 
taxes are now delinquent. 

Q.9.: Will unencumbered delinquent taxes be ac- 
cepted as collateral for federal loans? 

A.: The act requires that the United States be 
reasonably secured. If taxes are delinquent to such an 
extent that it is obvious the political subdivision will 
not be able to retire them, then the United States 
is not reasonably secured. 

Q.10.: Is the cost of a project considered to be the 
cost to the contractor or the cost to the owner? Are 
fees for professional services to be included in the total 
cost of a project when determining the 30 per cent 
federal grant ? 

A.: Fees for professional services are not labor, 
within the meaning of Sec. 203a—2. The purport of the 
remainder of Question 10 is not understood. If you 
will indicate what Public Works Administration circu- 
lars used the words “cost of a project,” I will be able 
to answer the question. 

Q.11.: When 30 per cent grants and 70 per cent 
loans are allowed for new construction, may equip- 
ment be included? 

A.: The cost of equipment of new buildings may 
be included in the amount of the loan requested. 

Q.12.: May equipment for existing school buildings 
be financed by 30 per cent grants and 70 per cent 
loans ? 

A.: Since the act, Section 202, makes projects for 
the improvement of public buildings includable, pro- 
jects solely for the equipment of existing school build- 
ings may be financed by the administrator. However, 
it is not the policy of the administrator to finance the 
purchase of equipment not connected with the con- 
struction. The purpose of the act is to promote em- 
ployment. This purpose will not be accomplished by 
mere purchase of equipment already fabricated. If the 
project requires the construction of equipment, then 
it is within the policy of the administrator. 

Q.13.: Inasmuch as many school buildings are in a 
very poor state of repair because there has been a 
decrease in repair of school buildings, ranging from 50 
to 100 per cent during the past three years, and in 
view of the fact that repairwork will offer immediate 
employment without the delays incident to the draw- 
ing up of contracts, etc., will the Public Works 
Administration allow a grant amounting to 30 per 
cent of the total cost of school-building-repair pro- 
grams? 

A.: The Public Works Administration will allow a 
grant amounting to 30 per cent of the cost of labor 
and material employed on a project for school repairs. 

Q.14.: May extensive repairs, alterations, improve- 
ments be encouraged by allowing a 30 per cent grant 
and permitting the school districts to spread their 70 
per cent of the repair expense over a five-year period 
through loans by the Public Works Administration? 

A.: A loan to a school district may provide that 
it shall be amortized over a five-year or a longer 
period, not to exceed the life of the improvement. 
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Mr. Big Bill Dobson Attends a Father-and- 

Son Dinner 

You may remember I told you a couple of 
months ago about the new principal, this Mr. 
Hamilton, who took a chance and went over to 
Raywood High School. I made up my mind I’d 
call on him a little while after he got started 
because it certainly has been a pretty live spot 
the last year, and I thought I might be able 
to tell him something to cheer him up a bit. 
You know how often we bookmen come across 
openings. I have heard of a couple that may 
break open next spring, so I arranged to drop 
in there last Tuesday. I stayed overnight at 
Hilton, and came over early the next morning. 

Even before I got in the bus I noticed it was 
crammed full of youngsters, evidently on the 
way to high school. Most of them were boys 
and they were all excited about something. 
They behaved all right; there was no shoving 
or throwing books around or any of the usual 
roughhouse performances so many of these young 
imps think is necessary in order to show their 
independence when they get two or three miles 
from home. Somebody has been working on 
them before this, that’s sure. But I’m telling 
you they were mightily stirred up about some- 
thing, their tongues all clacking at once, and 
everybody trying to shout down the others. 

What was the trouble? Well, I thought I 
had seen about every variety of school troubles 
there is before this, but this rumpus was a new 
one to me. It seems Mr. Hamilton had proposed 
to the school about ten days before, that it 
would be a good idea to have a Visit-the-School 
Night, when the fathers of the pupils could 
come, look around the place, see what the gen- 
eral layout is, meet the teachers, and then have 
a little informal dinner afterwards. For good 
measure, they had arranged to have a couple 
of speeches along with a faculty quartet and 
the high-school orchestra. There’s nothing new 
about this. Every schoolman knows that, or- 
dinarily, you can hardly drag a father to school; 
they always leave this school visiting to the 
women. I guess most men remember pretty well 
some of the scrapes they got into themselves 
when they were in school, and haven’t yet fully 
recovered from their respect for school dis- 
cipline. 

Anyway, the idea sounded sensible enough 
to me, especially since so many of the pupils 
live outside Raywood, and I couldn’t see why 
the boys were making such a fuss over it. There 
was one young fellow in the seat next to me 
who seemed to be doing most of the talking. 
So, when I could get a word in edgewise, I 
asked, 

“Say, young man, what’s all the shooting 
about ?”’ 

“Plenty!” says he. “We thought the new 
principal was all right, but we certainly aren’t 
a-going to stand for this. What do you think 
he is trying to pull off on us, anyway? Why, 
he got us to fall for a Father-and-Son Dinner 
tomorrow night at the school, got us to appoint 
a committee to sell tickets, got us to agree to 
stand in back of an order for a couple hundred 
dinners, got us to invite our fathers to come, 
and...” Well, then this young fellow began 
waving his arms around instead of talking, and 
that gave me my chance to try to say something. 

“Looks good to me,” I said. 

“Good, nothing!” he yelled. “This is the 
idea. We get up a dinner, get our fathers to 
come, and then the whole faculty is there ex- 
cept the women teachers, and they get ahold 
of our dads and give them all the dirt on us. 
And what’s worse, we have to cough up a dollar 
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apiece just to get a good bawling out when we 
get home. Now what do you think of that for 
a sucker’s trick?” And off he went again. 

“Oh, come now,” I interrupted. “I know Mr. 
Hamilton pretty well, and I don’t believe he 
is trying to do anything of the kind. If he was 
sore about anything he would come right out 
and say so. I know that, well enough. Who told 
you all this, anyway?” 

“Everybody knows it!’’ he answered. “Billy 
Quillen heard one of the department heads tell 
another teacher that this dinner was a fine idea; 
it would give him a good chance to tell some 
of these fathers what kind of boys they have. 
The other said he wasn’t in favor of a dinner, 
himself; that it was just another new idea, and 
they hadn’t had any dinners like that ever since 
he went on the faculty more’n fifteen years ago, 
and he couldn’t see any sense in getting a lot 
of people to the school to snoop around. He 
said ke wouldn’t do it if he was principal.” 

“So you see,” continued the boy, “we got it 
good and straight, all right. And you can bet 
your life there isn’t going to be any dinner, 
and somebody is going to get stuck plenty. 
They have sold only six tickets and they have 
to pay for two hundred dinners.” 

Well, thought I, I’m a little rusty as a speak- 
er, myself, but here is once where an after- 
dinner speech is made the day before. So I 
pushed up to the front of the bus, and clapped 
my hands the way they do in the gymnasium 
when they forget their whistles and want to 
get them quiet. The boys stopped their noise 
for a second, and I asked them to sit down, and 
they did. Then, / start in. 

“Young gentlemen,’ I began, “I wouldn’t 
blame you a bit for being sore about this din- 
ner. 

“We are!” came a yell from all over the bus. 

“T wouldn’t blame you for being sore if all 
this was true, but somebody has been kidding 
the life out of you. I have known Mr. Hamilton 
for a good many years, and this isn’t his way 
of doing business. Have any of you asked him 
right out about this story? Have you given him 
a chance to explain matters a little? Are you 
sure there aren’t some soreheads at school who 
are trying to cramp his style? Hasn’t he given 
you a square shake to date?” 

I could see they were surprised to hear a 
stranger talk like this to them right in their 
own language, and then one of them called out, 
“All right, Mister, what would you do if you 
were in a fix like this?” 

“Well,” said I, in a calm, judicial way, see- 
ing I was making an impression. “I’d reserve 
decision until I got to school, then I’d appoint 
a committee to wait on Mr. Hamilton, lay your 
cards on the table and put it right up to him. 
That’s what /’d do.” 

We were at the school by that time anyway, 
and I didn’t have a chance to say anything 
more, but I noticed the boys talking mighty 
hard among themselves. I went into the outer 
office, and pretty soon in came Mr. Hamilton 
with an awfully surprised look on his face, and 
about a dozen boys tagging along after him. 
He shut his door after asking me to wait a 
little while, and right away I heard a terrific 
powwow going on, and then I heard Mr. Hamil- 
ton burst out laughing. 
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Mr. Hamilton Solves Several Troublesome Problems 


“Upon my word!” he exclaimed. “Well, if 
that isn’t the funniest thing I’ve heard yet! 
Why, boys,”’ and then I couldn’t hear anything 
more. 

But in about ten minutes the door opened 
and out came the boys, most of them with 
grins on their faces, although one or two of 
them still looked a little dubious. The boy I 
was riding with turned around and says: 

“All right, Mr. Hamilton, we'll put this 
across with bells on; but remember, you prom- 
ise there'll be no shop talk!” 

“T’ll remember,” said Mr. Hamilton. “Run 
along, boys, and tell your teachers I said not 
to mark you late, that you were in conference 
with me.” 

I made it short and snappy with Mr. 
Hamilton. 

“T see you’re busy,” I observed. “I’m going 
to come again tomorrow night, if you don’t 
mind having a stranger attend a Father-and- 
Son Dinner. Satisfactory?” 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied. “We should have 
a member of the book fraternity with us, of 
course. Anyway, from what I’ve just heard I 
guess you are entitled to an invitation. Bill, I 
pretty near slipped a cog this time. Thanks for 
your kind words.” 

Well, the next night I arrived early to see 
what was going on. There were a lot of cars 
out in front of the school even at that time, so 
I could see some people had come, anyway. I 
went into the front hall, and Mr. Hamilton was 
standing there. 

“Wait around a little while, Bill,” said he. 
So I stayed out there and looked on. Every 
youngster in school came, I guess, and they had 
to send out orders for about fifty more dinners 
at the last minute. But what struck me as very 
funny was the way the boys acted when they 
came into the building. Each one of them had 
his father by the hand, pulling him along; each 
one of them, as quick as he could, hauled his 
father up and introduced him to Mr. Hamilton, 
and then just stood off and looked at him with 
the expression written all over his face, ““Well, 
darn it all, the Old Man’s here. I’ve done my 
share. Now, then, you remember what you said, 
and lay off that shop talk!” 

Mr. Hamilton kept his word, of course. ‘Two 
or three of the fathers tried to ask some of the 
teachers about the work the boys were doing, but 
they didn’t get anything out of them. Before 
long, the boys thawed out completely. They 
got up a quartet among themselves, and sang 
against the faculty quartet, and took a vote to 
see which could sing better, and voted down 
the place about 2 to 1 in favor of themselves, 
and everybody had a first-class good time, es- 
pecially myself. 

Next year I'll bet a dollar they won’t have 
any trouble in staging a dinner. I hear the girls 
want to have a Mother-and-Daughter Dinner 
now, and make the boys wait on them. Maybe 
I’ll have to make another speech ahead of time, 
but I doubt it. What might have turned into 
a good big row at Raywood, is going to put 
Mr. Hamilton in better with the school than 
he was before. If the boys had any doubts be- 
fore, they know well enough now that he is 
on the level with them. Possibly the next time 
I go to Raywood I’ll have a chance to talk 
books. I will, if I don’t get mixed up with too 
many extemporaneous speeches first. 

* * * 
Part of a Friendly Aftermath 

Raywood Superintendent: Yes, indeed, the 
dinner tonight was a big success, and I’m very 
glad you went ahead with it. It will make a 
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good many new friends for the school. Many 
of these out-of-town parents find it almost im- 
possible to visit the school during the regular 
sessions. I’ve found it’s very hard to get them 
to realize a tuition high school should be just 
as much the school of the surrounding commu- 
nities as it is of the town itself. I think it will 
make the collection of tuition money easier, 
since they’ve seen the place where it goes. This 
gave us a good chance to sell the school to our 
patrons, and it worked’ out mighty well. But 
[with a smile], for once, Mr. Hamilton, I guess 
you were a little worried. 

Mr. Hamilton [with unusual emphasis]: I 
was! It just goes to show you can’t be too 
careful in explaining matters to a school if you 
are to expect everyone to know what you are 
talking about. I thought I’d learned that lesson, 
long ago. [Very cautiously]: By the way, if 
ever you notice I’m beginning to think pretty 
well of myself, will you please whisper in my 
ear, “Father-and-Son Dinner.” It will be a real 
kindness. * * * 

Told to Her Roommate 

My dear, I saw a pretty shrewd move in the 
Department Heads’ meeting this afternoon! 
Of course, you know how Mr. Mount’s class 
marks have been a regular joke around the 
school for a long time. His pupils always pass 
the tests he gives them. There is hardly ever 
a failure, and although his subjects are not 
easy, the class median of his marks is almost 
always among the nineties. I’ve heard the other 
teachers say lots of times they feel queer when 
a pupil flunks in their subjects and yet gets a 
high mark with Mr. Mount. You just can’t 
say anything right out, although I’ve wanted 
to speak my mind for a good while. You know 
how touchy he is, and he’d be sure to say you 
were accusing him of being unfair in his mark- 
ing. Yet I’ve noticed that when his pupils take 
the College Board exams, they hardly ever 
make a better showing than they do with the 
other teachers’ subjects, and very often not 
nearly as well. 

You know how parents are making compari- 
sons all the while. A boy will bring home his 
report card with a couple of B’s, maybe a C, 
and bob up with an A in Mr. Mount’s subject. 
Of course, all parents like to see good high 
marks, and this situation hasn’t made it easier 
for any of us. Yet we can’t go and tell them 
what we know to be the truth, so we’ve had to 
stand for a lot of unfair criticism. 

Several of us have been wondering what Mr. 
Hamilton would do when he came across this. 
He is pretty tactful, but it is not an easy matter 
to handle. Then, too, I’m sure he must have 
heard that Mr. Mount tried to get the high- 
school principalship at the same time he ap- 
plied. You’ll remember that there were quite 
a good many people who believed the Board 
had made a mistake in their appointment, just 
because they thought their children had done 
so well in Mr. Mount’s classes. So, if Mr. 
Hamilton said anything to him about these 
marks, it would look as if he were lording it 
over a disappointed candidate and trying to 
put him in his place. On the other hand, if the 
school ever is to be straightened out, this high- 
marking abuse must stop. You can easily see 
that. I’m glad J haven’t had to handle this 
situation. 

Well, this afternoon something happened. 
When we reached the library room for the meet- 
ing, we found Mr. Hamilton had brought all 
the permanent record cards of the seniors along 
with him. He started right in by saying he 
wanted to adopt the policy of going over the 
marks of every senior who might possibly con- 
sider going to college; that he thought his de- 
partment-head group was a good deal like an 
advisory cabinet, and by reading these marks 
aloud and discussing each case, all of us would 
know much more definitely where the pupils 
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stand. Further, it would relieve the individual 
teacher in a course of the necessity for taking 
full responsibility for student certification, since 
a vote would be taken in each case, and this 
vote would represent the combined judgment 
of the faculty. 

As soon as Mr. Hamilton had suggested this 
scheme, Mr. Mount raised an objection. He 
said he couldn’t see why Latin teachers should 
be interested in mathematics, that this process 
had never been tried before; and while he was 
willing and even glad to give the time to the 
discussion, he was sure it would be an imposi- 
tion on several of the faculty who live out of 
town. 

“Of course,” he said, “we all know Mr. 
Hamilton is running the school, and I would 
be the last person to refuse to codperate with 
him.” 

Sally Fairchild was sitting right next to me, 
and I heard her say under her breath, ‘‘Well, 
you are the last person who has refused to co- 
Operate!’ I could hardly keep from giggling; 
Sally is pretty quick on the trigger when she 
goes on the warpath. 

But before Mr. Hamilton could say another 
word, two or three of the teachers said they 
thought this was a splendid idea, and not to 
worry about them. They’d be glad to give all 
the time necessary. 

So we started in. As fast as a pupil’s name 
was called up for consideration, each teacher 
read aloud the mark she had given him in her 
subject. My dear, it was awful! It sounded 
something like this: 

“Jasper Doyle.” 

Miss Fairchild would look at her record book 
and say, “English, 4, 84 per cent.’’ Miss Cleef 
would pipe in with an 82 per cent in French 3. 
Then Miss Winchester would read “Virgil, 82 
per cent.”” And when it came to Mr. Mount’s 
turn, the mark was almost always 93 or 95 per 
cent. 

It wasn’t so bad at first, but in just a few 
minutes the big difference in marks was mighty 
evident. Everything was very pleasant; no one 
said a word that would hurt a person’s feelings. 
But I want to tell you that after the records 
of about twenty seniors had been read aloud, 
I felt sorry for Mr. Mount, in spite of all the 
troubles he has caused the rest of us. He didn’t 
try to explain anything, and it is just as well he 
didn’t try, for how could he explain? 

Next time the report cards go out, just wait 
and see how many of those high marks in his 
department drop off. There’ll be plenty, unless 
I miss my guess. .. . My dear, what a stunning 
hat! Why didn’t you show it to me before? .. . 
How do you think it looks on me? . 

* * * 


A Junior Boy is Amused 

Say, you know this Mr. Hamilton isn’t so 
slow, even if he is a principal. The other day 
he comes along when I’m trying to get my 
homework in French, and looks over my 
shoulder for a second and says, ‘Ever get tired 
learning French verbs?” 

I looked up quick, sort o’ scared, for this is 
the first time he’s ever spoken to me, but I saw 
he was smiling. So I takes a chance and says, 
“You're right, I do! And what’s more, my Dad 
says when I get home tonight I’ve got to pull 
all the paper off the dining-room wall, so they 
can save some money on redecorating. Now 
what do you think of that for homework?” 

And then Mr. Hamilton says quick as a wink, 
“You boys have it pretty soft compared to us. 
Why, when I was a junior in high school, my 
father made me go down stairs early every 
morning in the week and pull the paper off the 
front porch.” 

Gosh, though, I never got on to what he 
meant until about the middle of the Latin class, 
and then I caught on all of a sudden, and 
busted right out laughing, and the teacher was 
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good and sore and fired me out, and when I 
got to the office Mr. Hamilton asks what the 
trouble is, and I tell him, and then he says, 
“Well, that’s what you get for whispering to a 
Principal.” 

But I saw him go around at the end of the 
fifth period and fix it up with old Wilder, and 
so they don’t keep me in after school, after all. 
Say, you know you can’t help liking a man who 
isn’t too high hat to joke with a boy once in a 
while. * * * 


The Secretary Announces a Visitor 

[Walking in and shutting the door to the 
outer office.| “Excuse me, Mr. Hamilton, there’s 
a man outside with his boy, and I think I know 
who he is!” 

[| Mr. Hamilton registers surprise at her un- 
usual excitement.| “Why, what’s the trouble? 
Anything the matter with him?” 

[With a cautious look over her shoulder.] 
“Plenty! And there'll be plenty of trouble if 
that boy ever enters this school. I’m almost 
sure he is that minister down in the city who 
preaches those sensational sermons about ‘mod- 
ern youth and their sinful tendencies.’ He’s 
down on dancing, he thinks card playing is 
wicked, and he was in a terrible fight with a 
teacher once because she mentioned the Dar- 
winian theory in her class in Ancient History. 
I know the soprano in his choir, and she says 
he talks so about high-school girls and boys 
and says such awful things about them, she is 
actually ashamed to go to church. What shall 
I do?” 

| Mr. Hamilton, with great dignity, but with 
a gleam in his eye.| ‘““You may usher the rev- 
erend gentleman into my presence. Further, 
you need not tell him I was an Elder in the 
last church I attended. Probably that will be 
news to you!”’ 

The Waiting Mr. Hamilton Meditates 

Well, Smith B., my advice to you is to keep 
your own sense of proportion, and refrain from 
your first impulse to tell this person where he 
heads in. It looks as if you may be in for a 
lively session. If you can’t do anything more, 
at least send him away with a good idea of the 
school; he’s a customer, you know. Do you 
want him to use you for a text next Sunday 
night?“ . . “Good morning! . . . Oh, yes, Mr. 
Liston; I’m very glad to see you... .” 

The Secretary’s Very Private Thoughts 

Yes, you are “glad to see him!” Here is where 
Mr. Hamilton is a very busy man for the next 
half hour. 


THE NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENCY 

Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of the New 
York City schools, will be retired at the end of 
January, 1934, when he becomes eligible for a pension. 
The selection of a successor is being actively discussed 
in the New York press. Mr. Howard W. Nudd, director 
of the Public Education Association, writing in the 
house organ of the association, suggests: 

“The New York schools must have dynamic leader- 
ship, not only to carry them through the present emer- 
gency, but also to plan for the reconstruction work 
ahead. Within the school system, this leadership must 
come primarily from the new city superintendent, who 
will shortly be appointed by the board of education to 
succeed Dr. O’Shea upon his retirement on January 31. 
Outside the school system, this leadership must be pro- 
vided by state and city officials who make the school 
laws and who grant the school funds. Professional and 
civic organizations can do their part by seeing that this 
twofold leadership is secured.” 

Mr. Nudd believes that radical reorganization of the 
administrative machinery of the schools and of the 
processes of instruction are necessary because of the 
fundamental changes which are occurring in our social 
order. The person who should lead the schools in this 
task should be one who can integrate these manifold 
needs and inspire his colleagues to carry them through 
to achievement. “Needless to say, the choice of this 
leader must not be tainted with politics. It would be 
most unfortunate if the appointment should become 
entangled in any way with the partisanship of the 
present municipal campaign. For that would materially 
lower the prestige of the new superintendent, no matter 
how capable he might be, and would cost him the con- 
fidence of the public, which has too often been shocked 
by evidences of political manipulation in filling im- 
portant school posts.” 
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Some Aspects of a School Fire-Control Program 


Lester W. Nelson, Principal 


The development of self-control in both in- 
dividual and group situations may properly be 
regarded as a personal and social objective to 
be fostered in the schools. A knowledge of past 
experience and human conduct under any given 
conditions affords a basis on which to develop 
the control. This training, in part, provides 
the control through which the individual is 
equipped to meet the changing requirements of 
an ordered society. It likewise enhances the 
probability of success in such a social order 
and contributes to an individual enjoyment 
thereof. 

The safeguarding of life and the protection 
of property from loss by fire and its accom- 
panying incidents become a twin responsibility 
of school authorities. An adequate fire-alarm 
system and the holding of proper fire-exit drills 
are indispensable necessities to an efficient dis- 
charge of these responsibilities. The recent in- 
stallation of the Gartector’s “Voice of Safety” 
in our school has afforded an excellent medium 
through which to demonstrate the need of self- 
control and to develop it in accordance with 
the best thought as applied to fire or other 
emergency. 

It is patent that the best of electrical and 
mechanical devices, even though they are en- 
tirely automatic, cannot render a maximum of 
service without the intelligent codperation of 
the humans whom the system is intended to 
serve. A realization that this codperation must 
be based on an intelligent understanding of the 
new system caused our staff to set for itself the 
task of bringing this about. There were no pre- 
mature discussions or disclosures of minimum 
or novel features of the “Voice of Safety”; 
hence, there were a minimum of partial or 
erroneous impressions created in the minds of 
the pupils. A comprehensive presentation and 
discussion of the new system awaited the com- 
pletion of the installation and our readiness to 
put it in operation. 


The Planning of a Fire-Control Program 

The planning of a comprehensive fire-control 
program is in itself a specialty. The proper 
presentation and explanation of the features of 
such a protective system as the “Voice of 
Safety” is also a task which calls for the serv- 
ices of one thoroughly conversant with its op- 
eration. Recognizing this fact, we called upon 
a prominent fire engineer to present and explain 
the system in a series of group meetings and 
regular class groups. This was done, first, at a 
regular meeting of the high-school staff and, 
on the following day, in our regular school as- 
semblies. For this purpose, the junior- and 
senior-high-school groups met separately. The 
three addresses covered the general theme, but 
the manner and the scope of presentation varied 
to suit the different groups. In the course of 
these addresses, Deputy Chief Thomas F. 
Dougherty, of the New York City fire depart- 
ment, was quoted as saying, “There is only one 
safe rule to follow in anticipating the perform- 
ance of a fire — you will seldom go wrong if 
you expect the unexpected.” Records of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters were cited 
to show that 301 out of a total of 875 fires 
were first discovered by a casual passer-by. 
Lectures of a semitechnical nature were given 
by the fire engineer before classes in physics. 
Each group before which this discussion was 
given was afforded opportunity to raise ques- 
tions about the new system and its operation. 
An unexcelled opportunity was thus provided 
for these groups to see how the fundamental 
laws of mechanics and electricity were being 





THE AUTOMATIC EXIT CONTROL SYSTEM BEING 
EXPLAINED TO A TEACHER 
In case of a fire emergency, the green exit signs leading to the 
stairway of the vertical zone involved, is automatically extin- 
guished and the associated red stop (the dark part of the sign 
as shown in the illustration) is lit. 


applied in the school to the end of protecting 
life and property. The intelligent questions 
which were asked by these groups and the in- 
terest which they displayed made us feel that 
these discussions constituted one of the most 
valuable phases of our program. 

Although these various meetings and discus- 
sions were held during National Fire Prevention 
Week, they were included as a part of the gen- 
eral school-safety program. As such, they were 
held under the auspices of the safety committee 
of the general organization and the problem of 
fire protection and prevention constituted only 
one phase of the whole problem of safety. 
Necessarily, various units of the system. are lo- 
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cated in different parts of the building. It was 
impracticable to take the whole student body 
on a personally conducted tour of the installa- 
tion; hence, a miniature model of the system, 
complete in all essentials, was used as a means 
of demonstration. This was also supplemented 
by specially prepared lantern slides to show the 
functioning parts of the system. 


Acquainting Pupils with Proper Egress 

With the staff fully acquainted with the new 
installation and its operation and the student 
body aware of its scope and purpose, the next 
step was to acquaint pupils with the details of 
the proper egress from the building in time of 
fire drills or fire emergency. Instruction cards 
and other informative data were not posted or 
distributed until after the general meetings were 
held. Detailed and comprehensive instructions 
concerning fire drills and fire exits were worked 
out in collaboration with the fire engineer, and 
these instructions became the basis of further 
discussions in homeroom groups. In formulat- 
ing the necessary regulations, it was sought to 
reduce them to an absolute minimum and to 
make them apply to all possible conditions 
which might arise in the building, regardless of 
where pupils might be at the time a drill or an 
emergency occurred. 

So far as human ingenuity has reached, the 
new system of fire protection and exit control 
has been placed beyond the possibility of hu- 
man error to interfere with or obstruct its op- 
eration. However, no system can supersede or 
eliminate the necessity of human intelligence 
and actual human observance of certain funda- 
mental principles of safety. After all of the elec- 
trical and mechanical features had been ex- 
plained and understood by those concerned, 
there remained the most important factor of all 
to be dealt with — the human factor. The edu- 
cation of all in a sane, safe, and certain utiliza- 
tion of the “Voice of Safety” demanded a gen- 
eral and uniform understanding of these funda- 
mentals. 

School fire protection might seem to be a 
highly technical engineering problem, and in 
some respects it is. The elements of the problem 
can, however, be reduced to simple A-B-C’s. 

A — Immediate detection. 
B — Prompt, efficient action. 
C — Directed and safe exit. 

All fires are small at first. The only excep- 
tions are the rare aftermath of explosions. In 
schools, the hazard of fire from explosions is 
naturally reduced to a minimum. The real dan- 
ger lies in some small, incipient blaze burning 
unnoticed for an appreciable length of time in 
the cellar, attic, or other out-of-the-way place 
which is infrequently visited. Such a fire may 
start from spontaneous combustion during the 
night, and may not be observed until it has 
gained such headway that it endangers the lives 
of those in the building during the school hours 
of the following day. 


The Automatic Fire-Alarm System 


The manually operated fire-alarm system, of 
course, is infinitely better than no system at all. 
Of itself, however, it cannot start into operation 
and its efficiency depends upon some human 
first discovering the fire and then turning in an 
alarm. In the Scarsdale High School, the hu- 
man element has been eliminated from the 
primary responsibility of discovering and re- 
porting a fire. 

A possible fire in the school is compelled to 
turn in its own alarm. A continuous thermo- 
static wire has been placed on the ceilings of 
























































































A TEACHER MAKING AN EMERGENCY 
ANNOUNCEMENT OVER THE GAR- 
TECTOR’S LOUD SPEAKERS 
It is really a public address system incorporating dependable 
automatic fire detection and exit control. 


all areas where a fire might start. This wire 
will turn in an alarm automatically when the 
heat from any form of combustion has raised 
the temperature of the areas involved above 
160 degrees Fahrenheit. Heat rises and there 
cannot be any appreciable combustion in an 
area so protected without banking up 160 de- 
grees of heat at the ceiling level. The whole 
system is completely automatic and heat sets 
it into action. 

The human element has also been eliminated 
from the task of calling the town fire depart- 
ment in event of actual emergency. The en- 
gineers who planned and installed the system, 
emphasized two facts: First, extinguishment of 
a fire is not primarily the job of the school 
staff, but that it is a specialty requiring the 
services of those who are trained in this work; 
second, it is the fundamental and first respon- 
sibility of the staff to supervise the complete 
and safe evacuation of the building. It has been 
stated that many school buildings have been 
totally destroyed because some human debated 
too long as to the necessity of calling the fire 
department. Our system does this practically 
instantaneously and entirely automatically. Any 
fire, however small, even though it might read- 
ily be handled by a hand extinguisher, auto- 
matically calls the fire department when any 
area reaches 160 degree of heat. 

The local fire department not only receives 
the call automatically but, on the outside of 
the building, it installed an annunciator panel, 
from which arriving firemen received definite 
indication as to what zone in the building is 
affected. Hence, the fire department is not only 
automatically summoned but is also automat- 
ically directed. The staff and the student body 
need not worry about calling or directing the 
fire department, nor expend their energies in 
fire extinguishment. None of us have anything 
to do with extinguishment. Our task is the safe 
evacuation of the building. 

With the automatic thermostatic wire on 
guard, we are assured of a signal within a 
minute or two after a possible fire may start. 
The promptness with which a fire signal is given 
eliminates the necessity for making any effort 
to establish a speed record for the evacuation 
of the building. The emphasis, therefore, has 
been placed upon safety in egress, and our best 
thought and energies have been concentrated 
upon an intelligent, easily understood, simple, 
and orderly procedure. Safety supersedes speed 
in the Scarsdale high-school program. 

Our system has but two fire bells, one in the 
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general office and one in the boiler room. It is 
assumed that the occupants of these quarters 
will not become unduly alarmed at the clang- 
ing of a fire gong. So far as the other occupants 
of the building are concerned, there are no fire 
gongs. A fire gong is in itself truly an alarm, 
and by its strident noises invites to nervousness 
and panicky emotions. It conveys one bit of 
information only — there is a fire; everybody 
must Aurry to get out of the building. It does 
not tell how large the fire is, how dangerous it 
has become, nor which exits or stairways are 
safe, and which are unsafe. All this is important 
information which the occupants of the build- 
ing are entitled to have and should have in or- 
der to promote a safe and orderly evacuation. 
Loud-speakers have been placed in the corridors 
where ordinarily the old-fashioned fire gongs 
would be placed. When the fire-detecting wire 
picks up an abnormal heat condition, in addi- 
tion to flashing a signal to the fire department, 
these loud-speakers are placed in operation. 
The first signal emitted through the speakers 
is a fanfare of trumpets, followed by spoken 
instructions indicating that a fire emergency 
exists, and calmly directing in a uniform man- 
ner throughout the building just what the oc- 
cupants should do. A military march, inter- 
spersed with directional and encouraging spok- 
en instructions, ensues and continues until 
those in authority manually turn it off. 


The Exit of the Occupants 


The exit march does not start at the begin- 
ning of the signal. Ample time is given for 
everybody to become steady and to form or- 
derly lines according to instructions, and the 
actual exiting does not begin until the com- 
mand “Go” is given over the speakers. The 
exit routes in all parts of the building are au- 
tomatically controlled by illuminated “Exit” 
signs suspended from the corridor ceilings. Safe 
stairways and egress doorways are indicated by 


‘an illuminated green sign, having a directional 


green arrow pointing the way to safety. If any 
stairway or egress doorway becomes unsafe for 
use in exiting because it is in the vertical zone 
of the building from which the fire signal has 
originated the green exit signs are extinguished 
in this zone and a sign in red, spelling in large 
letters the word “Stop,” is automatically illum- 
inated. Occupants are thus prevented from in- 
nocently marching down an unsafe stairway, 
which may lead to an actual fire or from con- 
verging toward an exit in the fire zone, where 
they will certainly obstruct the efforts of in- 
coming firemen. 


The Use of Fire Drills 


Fire drills may be held at any time, and the 
entire system within the building functions 
exactly as it would in the case of an actual fire 





EXTERIOR ANNUNCIATOR PANEL ON THE 
SCARSDALE HIGH SCHOOL 
Note the building plot plan arrangement of the zone designa- 
tion lights which definitely directs the firemen. The manual 
station is for use in case of an automobile or neighborhood fire. 
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GIVING AN EXPLANATION OF THE AUTOMATIC 
SOUND REPRODUCTION OF THE 
VOICE OF SAFETY 


emergency. In the holding of drills, the only 
feature of a fire emergency which is not re- 
produced is the calling of the fire department. 
No person in the building, excepting the one 
who is originating the drill, can possibly know 
when the “Voice of Safety” operates, whether 
it is a fire drill or an actual fire emergency. One 
of the greatest protective features of the sys- 
tem, therefore, is that a drill exactly reproduces 
a fire emergency situation. In the office, beside 
the main control panel, is an emergency an- 
nouncing panel containing a microphone. This 
microphone may be used at any time for mak- 
ing emergency announcements, serving as a 
public-address system under such conditions. 

Another feature of this new and modern 
“Voice of Safety” is the protection which it 
affords to strangers who may be gathered in 
the building if or when a fire emergency should 
arise. 

The perfection and installation of this sys- 
tem has been a unique engineering accomplish- 
ment and has involved much time and thought 
in its planning. We feel prepared in advance 
against any possible fire contingency. We are 
confident that any possible potential fire men- 
ace to our building and its occupants has been 
minimized and that the dangers which arise 
from panic or confusion have been averted. 


ADEQUATE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


That people in the United States are less conscious 
of the dangers of a low standard of education than of 
the dangers of war was pointed out recently. by Dr. 
Robert B. Hougham, of Indianapolis, Ind., in a public 
discussion of Community Standards for Adequate 
Financing of Education. 

“In this day of tax-phobia the school, being the most 
tangible evidence of the expenditure of public funds, 
is first attacked. However, in these distressing times 
we see about us waste, extravagance, and dissipation, 
both public and private, not only in luxuries and non- 
essentials, but also for many of the so-called neces- 
saries of life which could be either eliminated or at 
least postponed until a more propitious time. With 
anything like the proper sacrifice for our children, we 
have in the nation, state or local units sufficient money 
for an adequate economical and sensible program of 
education. Just one illustration, which you must admit 
the truth of, will bear me out: If tonight an airplane 
of some foreign nation should fly over the most remote 
village of Indiana and drop a bomb, thereby injuring 
a single child of that village so that the child should 
become disabled for life, tomorrow the Congress of 
the United States would vote 25 billion dollars for 
war and we should all alike enter into work and make 
sacrifices for the preservation and integrity of our 
country. 

“But, I say to you, that if adequate educational 
opportunities are denied our children, we have crippled 
hundreds of them so that they cannot enjoy a life of 
happiness and contentment.” 








The ESSAY Examination 


R. F. Peters, Superintendent Public Schools, Monticello, Kentucky 


In view of the universality of school exami- 
nations, it is not surprising that teachers and 
school executives fail to manifest any curiosity 
as to the values of the examination as a school 
exercise. This is especially true in schools 
where the essay examination has been in use 
for such a long period of time that it is looked 
upon as a sacred institution. 

There is almost unanimous agreement that 
some form of examination should be used. 
Generally speaking, disagreements arise as a 
result of the failure to establish certain very 
definite aims and purposes of examinations. 
These aims or objectives might be classified 
as follows: 

1. To test the pupil’s knowledge of a partic- 
ular subject. 

2. To review and impress a subject on the 
mind of the student. 

3. To teach pupils to think logically and to 
express their ideas in the same manner. 

4. To standardize school procedure. 

5. To check on the teacher’s work with 
especial reference to content, and methods of 
marking and grading. 

1. In the not distant past, educators looked 
upon the essay examination as an infallible 
index of a child’s knowledge of a particular 
subject. The use of the essay examination for 
this purpose has been seriously questioned by 
modern educators. There is much evidence in 
support of the indictment of the essay examina- 
tion in this respect. 


The Adoption of Marking Standards 

In the first place, it is difficult to set up 
standards or requirements for the information 
or guidance of teachers in the giving of tests 
and the marking of papers. 

In most schools, pupils are required to submit 
themselves to periodic examinations in all 
classes and subjects. The teacher prepares the 
questions, the pupils answer to the best of their 
ability, and the teacher grades the papers. Miss 
Jones, teacher of the sixth grade, having taken 
a course in penmanship at normal school, insists 
that good handwriting and neatness are of 
paramount importance. Miss Brown, teacher 
of the seventh grade, is majoring in English at 
the university. Consequently, she deducts per- 
centages from papers for faulty spelling, 
punctuation, etc. Miss Smith, of the eighth 
grade, is a mathematics major, and insists upon 
accuracy first, last, and always. This is a 
typical situation which demonstrates that the 
only marking standards that apply are those 
which the teacher sets up for herself. 

In the second place, no matter how impartial 
and unprejudiced a teacher may be, his grad- 
ing is influenced by pet theories and precon- 
ceived notions which have become so much a 
part of him that he is not conscious of their 
presence. 

For example, Mr. A teaches mathematics in 
the high school. “Mathematical certainty” is 
his slogan. Therefore, when a student fails to 
get the correct answer to a problem on his 
examination paper, Mr. A contends that the 
full percentage should be deducted, even 
though the student may have used the correct 
principles in his solution of the problem. On 
the other hand, Mr. B, another mathematics 
teacher, believes that a student should be 
allowed some credit, if he demonstrates that 
he is familiar with the principles involved and 
is able to apply those principles. 

In recent years, the question of just how far 
the personal opinion of teachers enters into the 


marking of essay examination papers has been 
made the subject of much investigation. 

Quoting from Wilkinson:' 

“In one instance, a paper that was graded 
76 per cent by one teacher was marked 28 per 
cent by another. An examination paper in 
arithmetic was once passed around among a 
number of teachers with the request that each 
one should grade it. No teacher knew how the 
paper was rated by the others. The papers 
ranged from 54 per cent to 94 per cent. In a 
large city school ten teachers were selected to 
grade a set of papers written by a group of 67 
children. The grades given to the same paper 
ranged, in some instances, from 20 per cent 
to 90 per cent. ...In each of the cases 
mentioned, the grade which the pupil received, 
was determined, not by what was written on 
the paper, but by the opinion of the teacher 
who graded it. A pupil who would have been 
promoted with a high grade by one of these 
teachers would have failed utterly under an- 
other. Such grades seem to represent merely the 
opinion of the teacher and not the actual 
achievement of the pupil.” 

A third reason why the essay examination is 
not an accurate test of knowledge is that most 
pupils, when taking examinations, are under a 
nervous strain that is anything but conducive 
to logical thinking. The fear of failure often 
tends to nullify whatever effort they may make 
to answer the questions. The burning question 
in the examination room is not “What is the 
correct answer?” but “What answer will please 
the teacher?” If the desire to please the teacher 
is uppermost in the pupil’s mind, his emotional 
responses would hardly be indicative of what 
he really knows. 

The average student is an _ unconscious 
psychologist. He spends as much time study- 
ing the workings of the minds of his teachers, 
with especial reference to likes, dislikes, 
eccentricities, and hobbies, as upon the mastery 
of his subjects. Hence, when examination time 
comes, his prime purpose is to please the 
teacher. In such cases the essay examination 
becomes rather a test of the pupil’s ability as 
a psychologist. 

Oftentimes, a student working under nervous 
tension is prone to make hasty and ill-advised 
responses. In his desire to finish in the allotted 
time, he misunderstands questions and makes 
ridiculous errors, even when he is thoroughly 
familiar with the subject at hand. 

Such representative situations force us to the 
conclusion that the essay examination is com- 
paratively worthless as a test of students’ 
knowledge. It fails to function as a means of 
attaining our first objective. 

2. “Taking stock” at regular intervals has 
long been considered one of the most important 
steps in the learning process. It may be 
doubted that the actual taking of an examina- 
tion would prove helpful to the pupil as a 
review. It might be true that certain facts 
could be recalled and made more impressive 
by examination questions, but for the most 
part, the process of preparation for an exami- 
nation is much more valuable as a means of 
fixing facts in the mind of the student than 
the examination proper. 

Again, we find ourselves confronted with a 
wide diversity of opinion among school people 
on the question of what is commonly called 
cramming. Many teachers are of the opinion 
that cramming is injurious to an alarming 





IWilkinson, Rural School Management, p. 295. 
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degree. They contend that cramming is an ab- 
normal way of acquiring facts, and that facts 
so acquired will not be retained permanently. 
Other teachers are just as firmly convinced 
that cramming is justified on the grounds that 
a pupil cannot pass through a period of inten- 
sive preparation without retaining something 
of value. 
No Agreement on Content of 
Examinations 


Furthermore, there seems to be no agreement 
among teachers as to the content of essay 
examinations. Some feel that the questions 
should be based only on definite and important 
facts covered during daily recitations. Many 
teachers go so far as to say that the examina- 
tion should include all important data so cov- 
ered. Other teachers seem to be actuated solely 
by the desire to ferret out obscure and trivial 
facts, on the theory that, if pupils have made 
proper preparation, they should be able to an- 
swer any kind of question. Still other teachers 
believe that the examination should be a test 
of the student’s ability to think. Hence, they 
ask many so-called “thought” questions. 

So long as there are so many conflicting ideas 
as to the content of examinations, it is difficult 
to conceive of the essay examination having 
much value as a review of subject matter. 

3. No matter how much educators may be 
at variance on other questions, they agree that 
children should be taught to think logically and 
to express their ideas in the same manner. To 
be sure, oral recitations, theme and composi- 
tion work, the solving of problems, etc., call for 
sound thinking and lucid expression on the part 
of the student. But when the student is con- 
fronted with a group of essay examination 
questions, he realizes that results depend upon 
his own initiative and efforts, without assis- 
tance from outside sources. Therefore, if rightly 
used, the essay examination might be an effec- 
tive instrument for the carrying out of our 
third objective. 


Standards in Examinations 


4. In the past few years, a great deal has 
been said on the subject of standardization. 
Minimum requirements have been established 
for practically every phase of educational 
procedure. For example, we have a standard 
school year of nine or ten months, as the case 
may be. This year is divided into standard 
periods of months, six-week terms, quarters, 
or semesters. Standard grades, units, or credits 
depend upon the length of time spent in the 
pursuit of certain standard subjects. Hence, it 
is altogether natural that the student should 
be required to take an examination to mark the 
completion of the work assigned to him. There- 
fore, it may be assumed that in many instances 
the essay examination continues to exist for 
no other reason than that we must conform 
to certain standards. 

Then too, there is a finality or definiteness 
about examinations that satisfies pupils and 
lightens the responsibilities of teachers. If we 
allowed daily recitations alone to determine the 
proficiency of students, we should be swamped 
with criticism, and teachers would begin to ques- 
tion their own ability and the ability of others 
to estimate the quality of the work of students. 
The result would be endless confusion in 
administration. Examinations tend to stabilize 
and systematize school practices, and help to 
foster a spirit of harmony and cooperation 
among patrons, teachers, and pupils. 

(Concluded on Page 42) 
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A COMPLETE NEW ENGLAND 
TOWN SCHOOL 


The new Salmond Elementary School at 
Hanover, Mass., 25 miles outside of Boston, is 
a second step toward the completion of the 
Hanover School-Building Program, and is typ- 
ical of the trend toward consolidation of the 
rural schools in Massachusetts. In 1927 a ju- 
nior-senior high school was built which not only 
afforded the town educational facilities previ- 
ously almost completely lacking, but also elim- 
inated from the system two antiquated one- 
room district buildings. Now this modern ele- 
mentary building has replaced another obsolete 
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BASEMENT PLAN. SALMOND SCHOOL, 
HANOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. Williams Beal, Sons, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE SALMOND SCHOOL. HANOVER. MASSACHUSETTS 
J. Williams Beal, Sons, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 


district building and further consolidated the 
elementary group by caring for pupils previ- 
ously sent to three different villages. 

The history of the old Salmond school build- 
ing is interesting in that before being moved to 
its present site for use as a district school, it 


‘had served a previous generation as the Hanover 


Academy, one of the many private academies 
typical to New England in its day. The original 
bell was saved and hangs in the belfry of the 
new building. 

The building contains six classrooms, all on 
one floor, with toilets, a teachers’ room, and a 
room for the school nurse and dental clinic. 
Two of the classrooms are separated by folding 
doors so they may be thrown into one. This 
arrangement, together with the small stage at 
the end of one room, makes a workable arrange- 
ment for auditorium purposes in this school 
where the size of the student body does not 
justify the expense of a separate auditorium. 
This room is adequate also for the meetings of 
many community bodies. The basement which 
is almost entirely above grade is, except for the 
boiler room, left open for lunchroom and indoor- 
play use. 

Movable desks and chairs are used for the 
classroom furniture. 

A playground of about five acres has been 
developed adjacent to the building. 

The building is framed in wood with brick- 
veneered walls and slate roof. The first floor 
is mill construction — wood floors are used in 
the classrooms and mastic tile in the corridors. 
Clothing is cared for by wardrobes in each 
classroom. Heating and ventilating is accom- 
plished by units in each classroom, with direct 
radiation in the corridors and small rooms. 

The building was complete in January, 1932, 
at a total cost of $65,100, which includes an 
equipment item of $2,700, architect’s fees and 
grading to the amount of $7,500. The cost per 
cubic foot on the building alone was 24 cents 
and on the total, 30 cents. There are 240 home- 


room seats, which makes the cost per pupil 
$271. 

Any mention of the Hanover school buildings 
would be incomplete without noting the interest 
and generosity of the Sylvester family whose 
financial contributions have helped to such a 
large extent in making possible both the Syl- 
vester Junior-Senior High School, and the new 
Salmond Elementary School. 

The architects were J. Williams Beal, Sons, 
Boston, who have planned and supervised the 
erection of a considerable number of school- 
houses in eastern and central Massachusetts. 
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Financial School Legislation in Forty-Three States,1933 


S. H. McGuire, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 


The legislatures in 43 states have been in session 
during 1933. This article summarizes briefly finan- 
cial legislation in the various states, which deals 
with state support for schools. It analyzes primarily 
the laws which affect state aid and the means of 
raising school revenue. It also suggests some un- 
solved problems which will confront the legislatures 
which meet in regular or special session in 1934. 

Throughout the nation schools have been affected 
vitally by the general economic situation. Some 
have been closed after shortened terms, budgets for 
capital outlay and current operating expenses have 
been decreased, teachers have taught with reduced 
pay, warrants have been issued in lieu of future 
revenues, and in other ways public education has 
suffered. These conditions indicate the problems 
which have confronted the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states. 

Finance Problems Unsolved. For this paper, in- 
formation was received from all of the 43 states 
whose legislatures were in regular session in 1933. 
Seventeen of these states made no important change 
in the manner of raising and apportioning state 
school funds. From one of these, Michigan, comes 
the comment: ‘Nothing was done to meet the finan- 
cial condition of our schools.” Eight other states 
reduced the amount of aid which they had pre- 
viously granted to local school units. This seems to 
indicate that 25 of these 43 states have done nothing 
to relieve local school burdens or have increased 
such burdens by withdrawing aid previously given. 
However, of the group that reduced the amount of 
aid, North Carolina has put practically the whole 
burden upon the state, although the total school 
fund has been reduced. 


Reduced Aid and State Economy 

Reduced State Aid. The following states have re- 
duced in some way their contributions to support 
of schools: Arizona reduced the per capita on aver- 
age daily attendance from $25 to $20. Delaware re- 
duced the appropriation for current expenses $123,- 
872, approximately 4 per cent, and for buildings 17 
per cent. Iowa reduced the amount of state aid ap- 
proximately 17 per cent. A 10 per cent decrease 
was made in New York “from the amounts which 
are due school districts under the terms of our ap- 
portionment law.” In North Carolina the total 
school fund is estimated at $18,000,000 as compared 
with $28,500,000 in 1929-30, a reduction of about 
35 per cent. Tennessee reduced the equalization 
fund to 80.5 per cent of that of the year 1931-32. 
The legislature in Vermont “did decrease the appro- 
priation available from the different accounts.” 
Superintendent Callahan, of Wisconsin, reports 
that, “State aid for most schools has been reduced 
some twenty or thirty per cent over the amount 
apportioned, last year.” 

Economies. Florida attempted to reduce school 
expenditures by abolishing the positions of State 
Supervisor of High Schools, State Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, State Supervisor of Physical 
and Health Education, Rural School Inspectors, 
and Director of Buildings and Building Standards. 

Idaho authorized the board of trustees of any 
school district “to dismiss or suspend school for a 
period of not to exceed one half of two consecutive 
school years and apply the revenues thus saved for 
the payment of outstanding warrant indebtedness.” 

Maryland authorized the reduction of salaries 
from 10 to 15 per cent. Moreover, counties are not 
required to use more than one elementary super- 
visor for white schools. 


Relief by State Aid 

Relief for Local Units. Maryland reduced the 
tax rate required of local units from 67 cents to 47 
cents per $100. Minnesota appropriated part of an 
income tax to be apportioned upon the basis of 
“population therein of compulsory school age.” Any 
part of this not used for the payment of outstand- 
ing indebtedness may be used for current operating 
expenses and “to reduce and replace levies on real 
and personal property.” Nebraska reduced the legal 
basis of state aid from eight mills to seven. In New 
Mexico a “State Public School Equalization Fund” 
was created to be distributed “equally” upon a 
“per-capita average-daily-attendance basis.” The 
purpose of the act is to “relieve and decrease prop- 


erty taxes.” The new legislation in North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, and Washington 
(discussed below) relieves the local units of part 
of their burden. Ohio enacted a fuel-tax law, plac- 
ing one cent a gallon on liquid fuels. The proceeds 
are to be distributed throughout the state upon the 
basis of average daily attendance. The legislature 
of Oklahoma authorized the distribution of part of 
the proceeds from a new sales tax and a new in- 
come tax, upon a scholastic enumeration basis. 
“Money from these sources, however, is to be paid 
only on condition that the property tax be reduced 
in every case in an amount equal to that which is 
received from these funds.” Tennessee reduced the 
tax burden in the poorer counties by reducing the 
amount which the counties must raise in order to 
participate in the state equalization fund to 80.5 
per cent of the amount required for such purpose in 
1930-31. 

Increased State Aid.. Most of the states that in- 
creased the proportion of help granted to smaller 
units are mentioned in connection with another 
topic. Such states are California, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Washington, and 
West Virginia. The Idaho legislature enacted an 
equalization law guaranteeing $120 and $160 per 
month per classroom unit for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools respectively. South Dakota pro- 
vided additional money for the aid of schools. Ten- 
nessee established a small equalization fund for the 
aid of weak high schools. Texas increased the ap- 
propriation for rural-school aid from five million to 
six million dollars, an increase of 20 per cent. 


Betterments Through Legislation 


Sources of Income. The income tax for schools 
is established, increased, or diverted from other pur- 
poses in Minnesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and South Dakota. The chain-store 
tax is used by Idaho and Minnesota; the sales tax 
by North Carolina and Oklahoma; the corporation 
tax by North and South Carolina; the fuel tax by 
Ohio; the beer tax by South Carolina; and a poll 
tax and dog tax are used for local school funds in 
South Dakota. There is evidence that the states are 
turning toward income taxes and some form of 
corporation taxes for school purposes. 

Noteworthy Legislation. The legislation enacted 
in certain states during 1933 seems worthy of spe- 
cial attention. Such legislation in a few states is 
summarized below. 

The Legislature of California adopted an amend- 
ment to the constitution “which will relieve the 
various counties of California of the necessity of 
levying the county tax which they are now required 
by the Constitution of this state to levy.” The 
proposition was approved by vote of the people. 
This amendment provides that the state shall take 
over the obligation of furnishing $30 for each 
elementary child and $60 for each high-school 
child, amounts which the counties have formerly 
contributed. This is a total of $60 and $90, respec- 
tively, which the state must grant to elementary 
and secondary pupils. 

The Indiana legislature passed a law providing 
for the distribution of $600 per teacher-unit, based 
upon average daily attendance. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Van Duyn says: “This is the most out- 
standing piece of legislation we have had in this 
state in recent years.” 

The state school fund of North Carolina amounts 
to about $18,000,000 “against an ordinary expendi- 
ture in 1929-30 of $28,500,000. This money is pro- 
vided by state taxation — none of it on ad valorem 
basis. State taxes are made up of a general sales tax 
of three per cent income taxes, inheritance taxes, 
privilege taxes, and franchise taxes.” 

For the past two years the state has been paying 
for the operation of the constitutional six months’ 
term. The General Assembly at this time moved 
the maintenance up to eight months. We have, 
therefore, in North Carolina a statewide, state-sup- 
ported, uniform eight months’ school term, with 
privilege left to the strong communities to vote ad- 
ditional taxes if they see fit to supplement the eight 
months’ school fund.” 
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In North Dakota a state-equalization-fund law 
was enacted as a substitute for the former state- 
aid system. The amount of $200,000 was appropri- 
ated for this purpose for the biennium ending June 
30, 1935. 

South Carolina modified its state-aid law by as- 
suming a larger portion of the total school costs. 
The General Assembly provided for an appropria- 
tion “sufficient to pay the salaries of all school 
teachers in the public schools on the basis and for 
the length of six months in the elementary and high 
schools in the state.” It imposed additional income 
taxes, public utility and other corporation taxes, and 


a license tax on dealers in malt and vinous beve- 
rages. 


Washington Changes Complete 


The change made by the legislature of Washing- 
ton is described by Deputy Superintendent Martin 
as follows: “Our recent legislature made a complete 
change in the manner of raising and apportioning 
state and county support to the common schools.” 
All state and county funds are to be apportioned 
upon the basis of aggregate attendance. The state 
guarantees 25 cents and the county 5 cents per day 
per pupil, in attendance. No district shall receive 
pay for fewer than 2,500 days. This guarantees 
$750 per teaching unit from state and county funds. 

The legislature of West Virginia modified the 
state-aid law to supplement by means of state 
funds, all local and other school income so as to 
guarantee the minimum school program for the 
minimum term. Aid was extended to include the 
high schools. 

Unique Legislation. An act was passed by the 
Florida legislature that all state and county em- 
ployees must have been residents of the state for 
two years “except only where . . . no person can 
be found in the state possessing the required quali- 
fications. . . .” This is a state-wide effort to retain 
all school positions (as well as others) for Florid- 
ians. If it were to be followed by other states it 
would localize the problem of the oversupply of 
teachers. Apparently, it should be considered as a 
temporary measure. An unverified report indicates 
that the above law has been declared void. 

The Montana legislature authorized boards of 
trustees to fund warrant indebtedness by using 
either “negotiable ten-year amortization bonds or 
ten-year serial bonds therefor. . . .” The act au- 
thorizes warrant indebtedness to make up the budg- 
et deficit. The amount may exceed the amount of 
the tax levy but may not exceed the amount of the 
budget. Ohio authorized borrowing in order to pay 
teachers’ salaries. Some of the state-aided districts 
have already consumed their state-aid allotment one 
year in advance. 

There is a bit of evidence that school boards in 
other states are being authorized to borrow for cur- 
rent operating costs. It is a practice condemned in 
all good administration. It only puts off the evil 
day and enlarges its difficulties. It should perhaps 
be taken as an index of the seriousness of the re- 
cent financial situation. 

A resolution was adopted by the Pennsylvania 
legislature authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three senators and four representatives 
“to investigate the cause of the increasing cost of 
education to the school districts and methods where- 
by such cost can be reduced.” The establishment of 
this commission is unique as a method of attacking 
the school financial problem. It implies that school 
administrators cannot or will not keep school costs 
where they properly belong. It probably suggests 
that administrators must economize or justify to 
the satisfaction of the public their continued ex- 
penditures. 


A Cause for Optimism 

From the above survey of legislation it is very 
evident that there has been an effort to remove the 
tax burden from local school units by specifically 
reducing taxes and by placing a larger share of the 
burden upon the states. It is well known that school 
funds from all kinds of sources have declined dur- 
ing the past year. There is not much evidence that 
the states have guaranteed the money that seems to 
be needed for the maintenance of proper school sys- 
tems. 
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However, an examination of those state laws 
which have been briefly mentioned under “note- 
worthy legislation” dispels a bit of the pessimism. 
The action of California, Idaho, Indiana, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, Texas, 
Washington, and West Virginia, as well as Dela- 
ware’s former provision for state-wide support of 
schools, gives encouragement that the states are ac- 
cepting their obligation to see that all schools of 
the state are assured a satisfactory budget. 

It may seem surprising that only one state, on 
the basis of available information, specifically 
lowered salaries by legislative mandate. This, of 
course, can be done by administrative action in 
many states. 

Causes of Financial Difficulties. From the fore- 
going summary of the school financial legislation 
of 1933, it is evident that there are problems un- 
solved which will confront the legislatures meeting 
in 1934. In order to examine some of these pos- 
sible problems it will be well to suggest some of the 
causes of the critical financial conditions of the 
schools and, hence, the difficulties in finding solu- 
tions. These center around four recognized facts: 
First, assessed property values have been decreased 
everywhere. Since local school support depends 
primarily on property taxes the local unit cannot 
secure the normal income from an unchanged local 
tax rate on lowered assessments. Second, a review 
of tax legislation reveals the fact that there has 
been a widespread reduction of property-tax rates. 
Third, from year to year since 1930, delinquent 
taxes have been accumulating. Fourth, many public 
schools have found themselves faced with increased 
enrollments. 


Is Problem Solved? 

Efforts at Solution. An analysis of the financial 
legislation of the year indicates that the legislatures 
directed their efforts in the following directions: 
(1) Local units were authorized to borrow on an- 
ticipated income. (2) Relief was given to taxpayers 
by reducing state participation in support of 
schools. (3) Specific legislation was enacted for the 
purpose of reducing the cost of schools. (4) Means 
were sought of reducing the local school-tax burden. 
(5) Fourteen states increased the proportion of 
school support carried by the state as compared 


with the amount of local support. (6) New and sa- - 


tisfactory sources of school revenue were sought. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the action of the past 
points the way to the solution of future problems. 
Each of the above plans will be discussed as prob- 
lems confronting the legislatures of 1934. 

Adequacy of Solutions. The granting of author- 
ity to school units to borrow to meet current budg- 
et deficits needs little discussion. This method of 
solution indicates unwarranted optimism concern- 
ing economic recovery in the immediate future. It 
would place an abnormal burden upon the resources 
of the community after normal business conditions 
return. Hence, the legalizing of borrowing for cur- 
rent expenses and the providing of funds therefor 
need not be considered as a problem. 

The school finance problems from a state’s point 
of view may be dismissed by placing a proportion- 
ate part of a general reduction in the cost of gov- 
ernment upon the schools. Then the problem reverts 
to the administrator who must spread a smaller in- 
come over the same or a larger school program. This 
is only a partial solution. It makes no provision for 
deficits resulting from other conditions. 

The third problem is one of fundamental impor- 
tance. Have the schools assumed useless functions 
merely because legislatures may have been lavish in 
the past in providing support? The teaching pro- 
fession must justify the school program to the pub- 
lic or indicate where to curtail. This may be a prob- 
lem for school administrators and not for state 
legislatures. However, if curtailment is necessary, 
legislatures may demand it and administrators 
should point out where to achieve it. There is a re- 
lated legislative problem of eliminating waste with- 
out curtailing essential educational functions. For 
example, in Ohio, boards of education and local 
school clerks are paid for their services. The state 
could save for the schools about $1,000,000 by 
eliminating paid boards and by organizing the cler- 
ical work for greater efficiency at less cost. All paid 
officials and all expenditures not contributing to 
educational efficiency and all signs of graft must be 
eliminated. Legislatures may profitably work along 
these lines. 


Greater State Aid Needed 


The reduction of local tax burdens by means of 
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reduced rates merely enhances and does not solve 
the state’s problem. It may be necessary but the 
state must assume the obligation of supplementing 
the legitimate budgetary deficit thus brought about. 

The summary of legislation judged satisfactory 
in some states and of legislation judged unsatisfac- 
tory in some others and the discussion presented 
above leads to the conclusion that an important 
problem faced by the legislatures of next year is 
one of framing legislation for the greater support 
of schools by the states. As a result of a nation- 
wide survey of state equalization laws, the writer 
found that 44 states have tried to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities among smaller communities by 
use of state funds, and that 41 states now have 
functioning laws for that purpose.' Most of these 
laws were enacted before the present economic 
crisis and breakdown of local school support. The 
need is greater today. 

Whether we like it or not, circumstances have 
forced the school problems upon the states to a 
greater degree than ever. In Ohio, one of the richest 
of the states, local and county support have failed 
in certain sections. Many teachers are unpaid and 
terms will be shortened if local funds alone are to 
be relied upon. The state must bear the odium of 
any failure of the schools. Therefore, Ohio (and 
every other state) is obligated to provide greater 
state aid for needy schools. 


1Trends in Principles and Practices of Equalization of Educa- 
tional Opportunities. In press. 
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This indicates clearly another problem, that of 
finding new sources of revenue. This is a problem 
of economics and government. School administra- 
tors need not expect the people to assume greater 
tax burdens, but tax burdens must be differently 
distributed. The property tax has failed; state tax 
systems must be modified accordingly. 


In Conclusion 


The writer believes that the states that have not 
solved the problem of school support are faced with 
one problem, the balancing of school budgets, and 
its corollaries. Each state must assume enough of 
the burden of support of public education to guar- 
antee such a schoo] system in every district as it 
deems essential to the state’s welfare. Each such 
state can, no doubt, find means of eliminating waste 
of school funds without injuring the school program. 

Each state must find adequate and just sources of 
revenue for providing the necessary aid. This may 
result in greater state control over public schools 
and school finance. This in turn may require an ad- 
justment of state school laws to accord with the 
changes in support and control. 

In following the attempts of legislatures to deal 
with the difficult problem of financing the public 
schools and in anticipating further efforts to deal 
with the problem, the question is constantly present, 
What will be the educational effects five or ten 
years hence, of any solution adopted? 


A Five-Year Study of Per Capita Costs 77 
Fordson School District, Dearborn, Mich. 


Harvey H. Lowrey, Superintendent of Schools, Dearborn, Michigan 


In 1923, the approximate population of the con- 
tiguous areas now embraced by the city of Dear- 
born, Michigan, was 3,500. The average pupil mem- 
bership of the Springwells Township School District 
(now the Fordson District) which comprises ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of this territory, was 791.7. 
In the following year, 1924, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany transferred its base of operations from High- 
land Park, Michigan, to the now world-famous plant 
on the shores of the River Rouge, in the southern 
part of Dearborn. There began, coincident with the 
moving of the Ford industry, an abnormal migration 
of people to the city of Dearborn, some 50,000 of 
them over a period of ten years. The membership of 
the Fordson school district was increased by more 
than 1,000 per cent. Unusual demands on the educa- 
tional facilities of the district followed. Where in 
1923, four schools were more than adequate to house 
all of the pupils, in 1933, eleven schools were not 
without problems of overcrowding in some districts. 
This abnormal increase in population, with its sub- 
sequent school-building program during a time of 
great industrial activity, must be recognized as the 
necessary background for a comprehensive analysis 
of the trends in per capita costs for the past five 
vears in the Fordson school district. 


Reductions in Operating Costs 

The general trend indicates striking reductions in 
operating costs in all departments. It should be 
noted that the total per capita cost was $165.73 in 
1928-29, while the figure in 1932-33 is $98.67, 
which is a reduction of 40.4 per cent. Even more 
striking is the comparison of actual operating costs 
in dollars. In 1928-29, $923,393.69 was expended in 
the operation of Fordson schools; in 1932-33, the 
cost was $912,946.09, in actual dollars a reduction 
of $10,477.60. This is especially significant in the 


Cost of Education, Fordson School District, 
Dearborn, Michigan 
Total Costs 


Year Teachers’ Salaries Total Cost 
1928-1929 $489,855.67 $ 923,393.69 
1929-1930 566,851.19 1,072,616.65 
1930-1931 630,299.09 1,253,061.73 
1931-1932 638,029.50 1,235,127.59 
1932-1933 524,772.22 912,946.09 

Per-Capita Costs 
Average Teachers’ 

Year Membership Salaries Total 
1928-1929 5,572 $87.92 $165.73 
1929-1930 7,276 77.91 147.42 
19320-1931 8,242 76.47 152.03 
1931-1932 8,798 72.53 140.39 


1932-1933 9,252 


56.73 98.67 


light of a 66.05 per cent increase in pupil member- 
ship over this five-year period. The reduction was 
especially marked during the past two years. It is 
perhaps best admitted that the per-capita-cost 
figure in 1928-29 was excessive. Yet, it is seldom 
possible to measure education in terms of dollars 
and cents, and recalling the unusual demands made 
upon the board of education by the abnormal in- 
crease in population, it is seen that the building 
program carried on by the district was conducted 
with an eye to steady increases in population, a 
policy that today is responsible for adequate hous- 
ing facilities for a membership that is still growing. 

Seven schools have been added to the district in 
the past ten years, including one of the most 
modern and most completely equipped high schools 
in the United States. In 1928-29, this high school 
was Offering the same varied and comprehensive 
curriculum to a membership that was 66.05 per 
cent smaller than it is today. This, in some measure, 
explains the per capita cost in 1928-29 estimated 
at 40.4 per cent larger than it is today. However. 
the trend of reductions so clearly indicated must 
be interpreted, in the main, as the result of a judi- 
cious curtailment on the part of the board of edu- 
cation and administrative officers concerned; the 
inevitable result of economic stringency among the 
taxpayers of the district themselves. 

In interpreting the other items in the chart, ap- 
propriations have been singled out for analysis, 
with the purpose of comparing the general trends 
of costs in all of the expenditures which go to make 
up the total per capita cost. It is singularly signi- 
ficant to note that in all of the items, the per- 
centage reductions for the past five years very 
closely approximate the trend in the total cost. The 
curtailment policy of the board of education in the 
Fordson district is clearly indicated; namely, re- 
ductions have been made with the object of ob- 
taining the maximum efficiency in the instructional 
department, and to eliminate or hamper instruc- 
tional activities as little as possible. 

Our observations of costs within the instructional 
department of the Fordson district led us to believe 
that the point of marginal utility in education had 
been closely approached in this system; that is to 
say, further reductions will react as a detriment to 
the boys and girls in the schools, with a tendency 
to nullify any actual savings to the taxpayers who 
contribute to the maintenance of our schools, if we 
consider the results which the schools should 
produce. A smaller reduction in the per capita cost 
of education in the Fordson district is expected in 
1933-34 than in the year preceding. 
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Personality in TEACHER Preparation 


J. F. Santee, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 


A certain university faculty member has re- 
cently made a study of the academic training of 
teachers in a western state. The results of this 
study have been embodied in a bulletin which is 
an example of painstaking research. A perusal of 
its careful tabulations enables one to discover just 
how many teachers of the state under considera- 
tion have had no formal schooling beyond the 
eighth grade, how many teachers have been sub- 
jected to the routine of the first high-school year, 
and so following. Finally, the ‘‘prepared” are sep- 
arated from the “unprepared” by the simple ex- 
pedient of classifying in the latter category all ele- 
mentary teachers not graduates of a two-year nor- 
mal course, and all high-school teachers not grad- 
uates of a four-year college course. 

All this is very interesting from the statistical 
viewpoint, but what does it really tell about teach- 
er preparation? 

The basis employed for classification of teachers 
is the rather naive, yet popular, assumption that 
residence at an institution of higher learning for a 
given number of months necessarily insures not 
only scholarship, but also teaching skills and val- 
uable personality traits not otherwise obtainable. 

It is, of course, necessary that prospective teach- 
ers come under the training of experts. Granting 
that faculty members generally have a high degree 
of skill within their own particular specialties, is 
it inevitable that survivors of two- and four-year 
courses will be properly qualified for particular 
callings? Because of inborn differences in capacity, 
and because of differing environmental influences, 
students vary greatly in their ability to profit from 
school experiences. 

Are not educators inclined toward a kind of 
fetishism? Is not our scheme of education con- 
ventionalized and ritualized to the point of ab-* 
surdity? Napoleon narrowly escaped being among 
the “unprepared.” According to his “expert” in- 
structors, he ranked forty-second in his graduating 
class. A study of the subsequent careers of the 
forty-one who outranked him would be an interest- 
ing commentary on teachers’ judgments. 

The attempt now being made at the University 
of Chicago to minimize the influence of the time 
element upon student progress is to be commended. 
Why not have the Winnetka system in our institu- 
tions of higher learning? It appears only reason- 
able that achievement should be the focus of at- 
tention in our colleges, rather than the matter of 
staging an endurance contest for the purpose of 
eliminating individuals incapable of paying board 
bills over extended periods. 

This comment from Charters and Waples is 
significant: “A large percentage of the students 
passed the final examination of one university 
course in education the day they entered it.”? 

The writer does not wish to ridicule institutions 
of higher learning, nor does he esteem lightly re- 
searches on teachers’ preparation; but he would 
suggest that the time spent in normal school o1 
college is only one of the criteria by which prep- 
aration for teaching should be judged. 

The reader who has persisted thus far may have 
gathered the notion that the writer believes success 
in teaching to be a matter of scholarship, merely. 
This is by no means the contention, although fit- 
ness for the teacher’s vocation could be determined 
with a greater degree of precision by the use of 
comprehensive examinations, including tests for 
personality traits, than by placing reliance upon 
the revolution of the earth around the sun. 

The writer thoroughly agrees with Dr. Barr that 
“One sometimes acquires the impression that some 
supervisors believe that knowledge alone is the 


_road to successful teaching. To teach successfully, 


one must have acquired not only knowledge, but 
special skills, favorable attitudes, and ideals.”? 

In setting about’ the task of teacher training, 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges insist quite 
generally upon three things: first, the scholastic 
legitimacy of entrants, as guaranteed by the high- 
school diploma; second, at least mediocre class- 





1Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study, Preface, p. v. 

2Barr, A. S., Journal of Educational Research, XXIII (April, 
1931), pp. 330-31. 


room achievement; third, residence requirement of 
two or more years. Two of these shibboleths have 
to do with the acquisition of knowledge, relevant 
and irrelevant. The final one is a test of financial 
ability, chiefly. 

Now, in judging success or failure in teaching, 
scholarship is only one of the factors considered. 
As for the actual time spent in preparation, this 
seldom comes in for discussion. The studies by 
Newmark* and Mills‘ are representative. As the 
result of investigations among students, these in- 
vestigators derived the characteristics of the best 
teachers in the following order (only ten of the 
characteristics in each list are given below): 


Newmark Mills 
1. Skillful in “getting 1. Skill in teaching 
ideas across” 
2. Human 2. Sociability 
3. Impartial 3. Scholarship 
4. Good disciplinarian 4. Discipline 
5. Sympathetic 5. Individual attention 
to pupils 
6. Pleasing personality 6. Understanding children 
7. Sense of humor 7. Fairness and impar- 
tiality 
8. Neat personal appear- 8. Interest in games 
ance 
9. Always eager to 9. Energy 
cooperate 
10. Agreeable voice 10. Good humor 


Charters and Waples, in their celebrated study,° 
present a long list of personality traits which make 
for successful teaching. Included are such traits 
as: adaptability, breadth of interest, considerate- 
ness, forcefulness, good judgment, originality, and 
self-control. Certain abilities conditioned upon 
personality traits are also mentioned. Some of 
these abilities are: securing cordial relations with 
the janitor, with other teachers, with parents, and 
with occupational groups; and developing a co- 
Operative spirit in the community at large. It is 
easy to recognize that lack of such abilities will 
seriously handicap anyone striving toward the goal 
of teaching success. 


Is it not apparent, then, that personality traits 


are of paramount importance in making or marring ° 


a teaching career? This being the case, should 
teacher-training institutions admit only those in- 
dividuals possessing desirable personalities? Upon 
this subject Charters well says: “We do not have 
tests which will measure these traits with accuracy 
in the brief time available for interview and se- 
lection prior to admission. Then, too, there are not 
enough persons desirous of entering the profession 
to permit us to select only those who possess all 
the desirable qualities to a conspicuous degree. But 
fortunately, it is possible during the period of 
schooling to develop some traits from a low to a 
high level of efficiency. The best we can do is to 
eliminate those who obviously lack to a critical 
degree the essential qualities of teachers and in- 
clude the development of personality as one of the 
objectives of a teacher-training institution.’ 

W. H. Lancelot, of the Iowa State College, 
thinks that “the attempt to develop personality 
traits in student teachers ought of rights to con- 
stitute a major feature. .. . As we examined the 
various traits, each one seemed to represent either 
a habit on the one hand, as in the case of neatness 
or honesty, or a skill on the other, as in the case 
of tact or initiative. We reasoned, then, that both 
habits and skills might be developed by ordinary 
educational methods. . . .””? 

“Real education,” says Bolton, “is lighting a 
torch instead of merely filling a basket.” It is not 
“filling the little mugs from teacher’s jug.” In other 
words, the teacher who is prepared is the teacher 


SNewmark, David, ‘‘Students’ Opinion of Their Best and 
Poorest Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, XXIX (April, 
1929), pp. 576-585. 

‘Mills, J. S., “The Ideal Teacher,” School Board Journal, 
LXXXII (April, 1931), p. 46. 

5Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study. 

*Charters, W. W., “The Technique of Determining Content 
of Student Teaching Courses,’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XV (May, 1929), pp. 343-49. 

TLancelot, W. H., ‘Developing the Student Teacher in Traits 
of Personality,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XV (May, 1929), pp. 356-61. 
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who can inspire (motivate). The schoolroom task- 
master, acting according to the Procrustean-bed 
theory, may be properly qualified if we consider 
only present legal requirements; but he does not 
belong to the order of Pestalozzi. The teacher, al- 
though having conformed to all the semester-hour 
requirements, may still be a pedant. “The letter 
killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.” 

The accumulation of degrees to wear after one’s 
name, may signify little as to eligibility for the 
teaching profession. It has been said that the 
teacher, and he alone of all the workers within the 
state, could transform the world within a single 
generation. It is extremely doubtful, however, if 
degree holders may be among the “unprepared” 
and who are confronted by the great problems of 
twentieth-century civilization can contribute a 
great deal toward this transformation. 


CONTRADICTORY ASPECTS OF THE 
SALARY PROBLEM 


Two confusing phases of the salary problem are dis- 
cussed in a recent issue of The California Principal. 
The school-board members’ reaction to the teacher 
who is overdressed is well called attention to in a 
pointed paragraph: 

“The great unthinking majority within the teaching 
fraternity has demanded and secured this curse of 
sameness in salaries. Thus, a powerful incentive for 
individual self-improvement has been removed. The 
wife of a board-of-education member sees Miss Young- 
and-Carefree, just out of college, sporting around the 
town with a new fur coat, yet she, Mrs. Board Mem- 
ber, has never been able to afford a fur coat, although 
her husband is a determining factor in setting the 
annual salary of Miss Young-and-Carefree. Mrs. Board 
Member reads the riot act to Mr. Board Member on 
the subject of overpayment in teachers’ salaries. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Board Member have overlooked the 
justice of furnishing an adequate financial livelihood 
for Miss Support-her-Mother, or Mr. Wife-and-two- 
children. The prejudice created against a few of us 
reacts against us all. Miss Young-and-Carefree may 
possibly soon be married and thus acquire a husband 
to pay her future bills, but the damage is done to the 
cause of those men and women who remain indefinitely 
in the teaching business.” 

The unfair reaction of teachers toward the excep- 
tionally efficient teacher is a real difficulty for mem- 
bers of boards of education and is presented thus: 

“Recently, in one of the California city school sys- 
tems, a lady teacher had made a wonderful success in 
the management of a class of pupils who had been 
malicious troublemakers throughout their school 
careers. The board of education thought that she 
should be rewarded for this fine work in the year just 
ending, and as a gesture of appreciation, raised her 
salary. The teacher was elated and confided her good 
fortune to a few of her closest friends. There was a 
near-earthquake in that school system, not-because the 
other teachers had failed to receive salary raises, but 
because this one, who had performed such an out- 
standing piece of work, was being favored. That partic- 
ular board of education no longer seeks to reward 
worthy teachers.” 


OTTUMWA HAS NEW PUBLIC-RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 


For the past ten years the progressive school system 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, has regularly codperated in Amer- 
ican Education Week. Visiting days have been set up 
for the week and special programs have been prepared. 
To help stimulate interest in the schools in general, as 
well as to inaugurate facilities for carrying special 
messages from the teachers to the homes of the pupils, 
the local daily newspaper, The Courier, presented the 
first of a monthly series of grouped articles, prepared 
by a public-relations committee from the local schools. 
The first of the announcements appeared in the issue 
for October 28, and others followed at regular inter- 
vals, about once a month. 

It is the purpose of the public-relations committee to 
make the school page broadly informational and edu- 
cational in character, and to afford a medium by which 
the community may be led to a better and a more 
accurate knowledge and appreciation of its schools and 
their importance to the state and the nation. The 
public has been invited to ask questions concerning 
phases of schoolwork or organization. Such questions 
are discussed and answered through the news columns 
of the newspaper. 
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Public-School Administration — Looking Ahead 


HE school situation in the United States demands at this time 

some serious thinking. No one can deny the fact that grave 
problems have arisen which must be solved. The transition from a 
higher to a lower basis of financial support demands new approaches, 
new conceptions, and new adjustments. 

A calm estimate of the situation, in all its ramifications and possi- 
bilities, must be made. All hysteria must be ignored. A judicial 
equilibrium must be maintained. The school administrator must 
see the situation in its true light and act accordingly. 

The concrete fact that the sources of public support have suffered 
a decided reduction must be recognized. The depreciation of prop- 
erty values has reduced the tax yield, and thereby has lowered the 
financial support accorded to the schools. 

The adjustment of a school budget in the light of a lowered income 
has proved a difficult as well as a delicate task. The hysteria which 
has been manifested by school workers on the one hand, and 
vociferous taxpayers on the other, has not lessened the embarrass- 
ments which have attended budgetmaking. 

Here and there educators have risen to a splendid statesmanship 
in recognizing that school costs must come down in keeping with 
other public expenditures, and by pointing to expediencies designed 
to preserve the nation’s system of popular education upon a reason- 
ably safe and sound basis. 

The thought now frequently expressed that the schools must pre- 
pare for a new era, a new outlook, a new deal, is a timely one. Our 
economic and social life must be lifted upon higher planes of equity 
and justice if the nation is to return to a state of tranquillity and 
happiness. The educational factors must recognize and espouse the 
new conception of things. 

The school administrator, conscious of the transition from a period 
of affluence to one of sterner realities, must adjust the educational 
machinery accordingly. The dollar, with which he must inevitably 
deal, has become elusive, and must yield more in service and 
achievement. To the extent that the number of dollars placed at 
the command of the schools has been reduced, the effort in the 
direction of efficiency must be doubled. 

If the trend is in the direction of economic and social welfare. 
expressed in a more equitable distribution of the material and spir- 
itual compensations of life, then it follows, too, that popular educa- 
tion has a part to play. If the training of the youth of today involves 
a patriotic duty, then the spirit of loyalty and service should assert 
itself at this time with exceptional force and momentum. And that 
spirit must find expression in better teachers, better training, better 
schools, and become the watchword of the hour. 


The Timeliness of School Surveys 


HE school official who ponders over a budget problem has two 

factors to deal with. The one concerns the funds at his command 
and the other deals with the needs that must be met. The latter ex- 
ceeds the former and the process of slashing is engaged in. The 
budget must be balanced. 

Where a school system has assumed certain proportions and forms 
of expansion it is not always easy to determine where the corners 
can be cut. The exact status of things is not always known. Waste 
may exist where least suspected. 

In the past, most elaborate surveys have been engaged in. The re- 
ports submitted upon them have in instances been cumbersome, 
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loaded with superfluous statistics, and what not. Investigators ad- 
vanced recommendations so idealistic and elaborate as to bankrupt 
any school system if carried out. Good judgment on the part of 
school administrators has recognized the practical and feasible and 
discarded the theoretical and visionary. 

It remains, however, that a survey of the professional and finan- 
cial status of a school system may reveal facts and conditions which 
afford a safe and sensible guide in the making of a budget. While 
leakage and waste are never to be tolerated, there may be situations 
where it is doubly necessary to practice rational economy. 

The school board of Fall River, Massachusetts, recently engaged 
three distinguished educators to make a finance survey of the school 
system of that city. The editor of the Fall River Herald-News in 
commenting upon the course taken by the board said: 

“The confused times in which we are living demand perhaps more 
than ever before the best in education it is possible for this com- 
munity, or any other, to provide. For the next several years, all 
present signs indicate, social, economic, and political conditions will 
be more complex than for many generations past. Many radical 
changes are in the making, changes that will require the study of the 
best-trained minds we can produce in America, if we are to go 
forward rather than backward. 

‘Expert educators can locate the weak spots, if any exist, and ad- 
vise us how best to correct them. They cannot make intelligent rec- 
ommendations, however, unless they have complete knowledge of 
the details of the system in operation here. That, in our opinion, was 
the weakness of the report submitted by the eminent educators 
called in by the board of finance. They did not have that grasp of 
the details which, it seems to us, is essential to any dependable 
report.” 

At a time when the school dollar is expected to yield a maximum 
return in the way of materials and service, it would seem somewhat 
contradictory to spend money in order to save money. But, a school 
survey that is not expanded into superfluous detail and holds to the 
essential facts and figures may prove of considerable service in en- 
tering upon plans of reorganization and in carrying out a well-con- 
sidered policy of economy. 


Some Observations on the School-Supply Industry 


i hen present decade will unquestionably bring into play new 
approaches and conceptions in the relations between govern- 
ment and business. 

For many years the cry was that mergers and combinations were 
designed to create monopoly and that government must oppose all 
movements and departures in restraint of trade. Thus the day came 
when any group of manufacturers in allied industries proceeded to 
reach an understanding as to production and distribution, prices 
and sales conditions, the government clapped down upon them and 
declared the negotiations a step in the direction of restraint of trade, 
and hence unlawful. 

We recall a period in the school-furniture and supply industry 
when things were at a low ebb, when the losses were greater than 
the profits and bankruptcies were the order of the day, and when 
a factory fire, properly covered by insurance, was not deemed an 
absolute calamity. 

The only salvation for the industry was suggested in a combina- 
tion which regulated output and prices, and obviated ruinous 
competition and rivalry. When this had been accomplished by bring- 
ing several manufacturers under the direction of a united organ- 
ization, trouble followed. The government placed the leaders under 
arrest and punished them by heavy fines and some prison sentences. 

We have for years heard the cry about textbook trusts, and school- 
furniture trusts, and whenever and wherever heard they have 
aroused public opinion and have put school officials on their guard. 
But, what followed? In every instance it developed that there were 
no trusts and that the “independents” were permitted to live and 
do business in the same old way. 

The experience of time here has taught that in the nature of 
things there can be no monopoly in either the textbook business or 
the school-supply trade. Moreover, experience has taught that 
rivalry in business whereby the consumer profits at the expense of 
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the producer has the tendency to break down rather than strengthen 
the economic structure. 

The realization that when somebody in a business transaction is 
the gainer and the other the loser, that society as a whole has also 
been the loser. When the producer pays a proper price for his raw 
materials, compensates his labor with a living wage, exacts a reason- 
able earning upon his investment, and sells his product at a price 
that contemplates the foregoing factors, he is only obtaining that 
to which he is justly entitled. On the other hand, society gets what 
it pays for and no more. 

The day is at hand when a more intelligent and equitable 
approach will govern the question of trade relations. An enlightened 
governmental policy will have an eye upon the producer who under- 
sells the market as well as upon him who strives to monopolize 
things. The man who engages in deception, so far as the quality of 
his product is concerned, who pays a starvation wage to his work- 
men, and is thus enabled to undersell his competitor, benefits no 
one, but disrupts an entire industry. 

The solution to the problem must be found in the regulation of 
an industry whereby government will aid rather than prevent a 
form of codperation which contemplates all the equities involved in 
production and distribution, and determines upon sales prices that 
are equitable and just to the consumer. The purchaser of school 
supplies and furniture stands ready to pay the price that is right 
in the light of quality and the cost of production. If the purchaser 
is entitled to protection against an unfair sales cost, the producer 
likewise is entitled to protection against a ruinous rivalry and cut- 
throat methods. 

The so-called cartel system whereby those engaged in an allied 
industry are permitted, under government supervision, to come to 
a common understanding as to quality and prices is well worth the 
thought and study of modern statesmanship. 


Revival in Schoolhouse Construction 
HILE the National Recovery Act included the appropriation 
of $3,300,000,000 for public projects, both federal and local, 
it also became apparent that all worthy schoolhouse projects would 
be included in the same. It took the school authorities some time 
to awaken to this fact, come forward, and make their needs known. 

To assume that during a period when capital investments are at 
a low ebb the school population would remain static is indeed 
fallacious. The population increase will continue to demand en- 
larged schoolhouse accommodations. When construction labors were 
brought to a halt during the period of the world war, it was found 
at the end of that conflict that the neglected construction labors 
had to be met, and were met. 

While it is true that in certain sections of the country the struggle 
will be in the direction of school maintenance and operation rather 
than capital investment, the truth is that many centers of popula- 
tion will construct much-needed additions to their school plants, 
provided financial considerations are sufficiently promising. 

This applies more particularly to the larger centers of population. 
Thus the city of Chicago asks for $14,000,000, New York $17,000,- 
000, Los Angeles $25,000,000, and so on, leaving the conclusion that 
wherever an actual need exists the desired support will be granted. 
And it is not deemed unreasonable that something like 5 per cent 
of the total appropriation, or the sum of $150,000,000 may be 
devoted during the coming year to new schoolhouse construction. 

Boards of education, conscious of a need in the direction of new 
schoolhouse accommodations, should familiarize themselves with 
the conditions exacted by the Federal Government in order to 
receive the desired grant. While the projects must have behind them 
the financial ability to liquidate a 70-per-cent obligation, it should 
also be remembered that there is also an outright grant of 30 
per cent. 

If the municipality has exhausted its ability to market its bonds, 
there is still the possibility of placing the bond obligation upon the 
school district, provided the same possesses the legal power to 
assume such obligation. The question more often is whether the 
community cares to bond itself, avail itself of the grant, and thereby 
also secure a greatly needed school structure. A bond election which 
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would fail under ordinary circumstances, might win in the light of 
the encouragement given by the Federal Government. 

In either event it is well for the school authorities to study their 
own status, not only as to their schoolhouse needs but also as to 
their ability to meet the conditions involved. 


City Mayor as School-Board Guardian 
N A number of New England states the mayor of the city be- 
comes by virtue of his office an, ex officio member of the local 

board of education and also its presiding officer. From certain angles 
the arrangement is deemed an expedient one in that it brings the 
school system into closer relation with the municipality and gives 
the chief executive a certain check over the actions of the school- 
administrative body. 

The arrangement tends to make the mayor the central figure in 
the deliberations which a school board may engage in, and enables 
him from time to time to take issue with that body as to the wisdom 
of this or that action. In fact, issues which in themselves are trivial 
but which may lend themselves to publicity and political advantage 
are exploited. 

Thus it happens quite frequently that the mayor of the city has 
rapped the school board over the knuckles in an attempt to show 
the true way to economy and efficiency. In a number of instances, 
which have come to our attention in recent months, the school- 
administrative body has been placed in a bad light under the lash- 
ings of the mayor. 

Without entering into the merits of the controversies which so 
frequently arise between mayors and school boards in New Eng- 
land cities, we are free in saying that the personnel which constitutes 
such school-administrative bodies is uniformly high. And yet in no 
other cities of the United States are the local boards of education 
subjected to the destructive criticism which obtains in the New 
England cities. 

Experiences have demonstrated that where the board of education 
is absolutely free from city council or mayorality domination it 
usually functions most efficiently. In such cases, the board knows 
no master except the general public, which gives its verdict when 
the time for the school election comes around. 

The independence thus secured makes not only for self-reliance 
and self-assertion, but also makes for circumspection and caution in 
dealing with the affairs of a school system. Those in immediate 
charge of a school system know better than outside factors what 
policies should govern its administration in order that the best 
results may be obtained. 


Public and Private Distribution of Schoolbooks 
N A number of communities the local school-supply dealers have 
voiced their protest against the public schools engaging in the sale 
of books and supplies to pupils. The contention is made that teach- 
ers are employed to teach school and not to engage in a business 
enterprise which competes with private interests. 

In most instances, the local dealers have lost their case. The school 
authorities have contended that a public-school sales department 
has its distinct advantages and therefore should be retained. On the 
other hand, the dealers have contended that there are no advantages 
and no economies effected by such a sales department. Aside from 
the injustice done to the merchant, who is a taxpayer, an employer 
of labor, and a member of the community, the claim is made that 
there is no economy in paying a person to teach school and then 
utilize him as a sales clerk. 

In Madison, Wisconsin, the local dealers employed an attorney 
to bring the issue squarely before the school authorities of that city, 
with the result that hereafter all new textbooks are to be bought 
from the local dealers. The exchange of old or used books will be 
handled by the school-board office. 

In this instance, the school authorities, at least, entered upon a 
compromise if not upon a surrender of their prerogatives. Unques- 
tionably the encroachment of public enterprise upon private enter- 
prise, as far as these interests come within the domain of the admin- 
istration of the schools, will continue to be contested. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


plated, that the county council made the appro- 
priation. In the refusal the county council was 
wrong as a matter of law, because it was com- 
pulsory under the law to appoint an attend- 
ance officer and fix her salary. They were wrong 
as a matter of practice for the reason that no 
one else in the school system had the authority 
or was in the position to do the work of the 
attendance officer. They were wrong as a matter 
of economy, because the money received from 
the state was based upon the average daily 
attendance in the schools. I cite this instance 
as an example of how those who are interested 
in tax reduction may be misinformed and 
grossly mislead the county council, or the tax- 
adjustment board, and by so doing, seriously 
handicap, or impede the successful operation 
of the schools. This is not a reflection upon the 
character or ability of the men who have so 
faithfully worked on such boards. I maintain 
that the school boards are more likely to under- 
stand and solve questions pertaining to school 
administration and the requirements for oper- 
ating the schools than any group of men not 
connected with educational institutions. 


Property-Tax Limitation 


The limitation of taxes on real estate is 
sound in principle, and the law which compels 
such limitation is a proper step in the right 
direction. It does, I believe, make it necessary 
more than ever before to advertise and explain 
school operations, the desirability and neces- 
sity for the items contained in the school 
budget, and the necessity of a levy therefor. 
If these facts can be brought to the public 
generally in the proper light, I am certain that 
the schools will not suffer, for I am convinced 


that the great majority of the people, includ- . 


ing the taxpayers, are in favor of maintaining 
the schools upon a sound financial basis, giving 
the youth of our country an equal opportunity 
for education. We have a right to rely upon the 
characteristic fairness and the truly justified 
patriotism of the average American citizen, to 
properly perform his duty in times of peril. 
If, in fact, there is an organized effort in the 
land to defeat public education, it must fall 
when the American people learn the true facts. 

With reference to the public schools, I be- 
lieve that we should at all times be looking 
forward. Our splendid schools of today are 
largely the result of 150 years of transition in 
public education. Our educational facilities 
must, by necessity, change as the economic and 
social life of the country changes. The educa- 
tion sufficient for a pioneer, would certainly be 
inadequate for a man in this generation, and 
the technically trained man of today will find 
himself very much behind the times within an- 
other generation. Therefore, we must be pro- 
gressive. We must prepare our young people to 
perform greater and different service in the 
future, and to assume greater responsibility 
than we do at this time. One observing condi- 
tions as they are today, must recognize the fact 
that in the future, less human effort will be 
necessary to accomplish the world’s work. We 
must provide education whereby those who will 
have more leisure, will be able to enjoy it, and 
be in a position to pursue activities which will 
achieve the true and ultimate purposes of life. 
So let us not be discouraged, but strive for 
progress in educational lines. 

There is one thought which we should all 
bear in mind in the consideration of these 
matters, and that is, irrespective of what may 
be the underlying causes of our present eco- 
nomic distress, no one can consistently blame 
the boys and girls of this generation for the 
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DRAWING ON THE PAST 


“Our educational institutions must continue 
to draw on the past for their illumination, but 
they must do this as a means of understand- 
ing the particular conditions of life today. 
They must clothe us in intellectual garments 
for a coming winter, not for a passing sum- 
mer — even though they must weave the sum- 
mer’s wool to accomplish this; for the educa- 
tional doctrines that formerly developed satis- 
factory adjustments may leave us cold, un- 
satisfied, and unenlightened in the new order.” 
— Harry Woodburn Chase. 
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unhappy results. Therefore, let us be fair 
enough to try and work out a solution for our 
troubles and not shove the burden at the feet 
of the youth of the country, and try to make 
them pay for our blunders and mistakes. They 
did not live beyond their means, gamble in the 
stock market, buy bonds, spend more money 
than they were earning, or extend credit to 
deadbeats. We did all of those things, and we 
and not they should pay the penalty. 


I have not time to quote from expressions of 
men high in public esteem. I will only call your 
attention to recent expressions by Alfred E. 
Smith, former President Herbert Hoover, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and a number of others. They 
all agree that now more than ever before our 
schools should be kept at a high degree of efti- 
ciency. We can delay building streets, roads, 
or other public improvements. A week, a month, 
or a year taken out of the educational oppor- 
tunities of a child can never be replaced. It is 
lost forever. Not only the child, but the public 
as well, sustains the loss. 


I do not know how you men generally regard 
the life and work of Daniel Webster. He was, 
undoubtedly, one of the greatest and most 
brilliant men that the past century produced. 
One of the bright spots in the history of our 
city of La Porte is the time when Webster made 
a visit to what was then a frontier town in 
northern Indiana. He made a patriotic address, 
and while throngs were gathered around his 
carriage, a group of children marched down 
the street carrying banners. The great states- 
man, who himself had been educated with funds 
derived from a mortgage on his parent’s home, 
looked toward the children and said, “There, 
fellow citizens, is the hope of our country.” 

What Webster said then, the history of our 
nation has shown was absolutely true, and it 
is as true now as it was then. It is absolutely 
useless to attempt to perpetuate a democracy 
without an enlightened populace. 


THE ESSAY EXAMINATION 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


We must conclude, therefore, that the essay 
examination is a useful device for the attain- 
ment of our fourth objective—the stand- 
ardization of school procedure. 


The Examination as a Check of the 
Teacher’s Work 


5. Within certain limitations, the essay 
examination may be used by teachers to check 
the results of their own work. For example, in 
daily recitations the instructor may have placed 
particular emphasis on certain phases of the 
subject under consideration. After he has com- 
pleted his explanation or exposition, he may 
call for questions from the class. If no ques- 
tions are forthcoming, he may assume that the 
students understand, and that they are pre- 
pared to pass on to other work. But the effi- 
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cient teacher makes no such assumptions. He 
gives a test or an examination and in most cases 
is able to ascertain whether or not his precepts 
have met with proper response. He is then in 
a position to rectify intelligently any misunder- 
standings that may exist in the minds of his 
pupils. It should be understood that he has not 
necessarily tested the actual knowledge of 
pupils in this manner; he has merely satisfied 
himself of the effectiveness of his own teaching. 
By the use of the essay examination a teacher 
may to some extent check on his methods of 
marking and grading. In general, if he finds a 
high degree of correlation between his daily 
grades and examination grades, he may assume 
that his methods of grading are sound. How- 
ever, the teacher should beware of placing too 
much confidence in this method of checking. 
It merely serves to call attention to glaring 
faults in his grading, and will by no means 
apply to all individual cases among pupils. 


Generally speaking, therefore, the essay 
examination may be employed to check on the 
teacher’s work, with especial reference to con- 
tent and methods of marking and grading, thus 
fulfilling to some degree the fifth and last 
objective which we have set up for it. 


From the foregoing considerations we con- 
clude that, while the essay examination may 
be useful in some respects, it falls short of per- 
forming certain very necessary functions that 
may be reasonably expected of an examination, 
and fails to justify the emphasis which has been 
placed upon it in the past as a school exercise. 

In a subsequent paper we shall discuss sev- 
eral newer and better types of examinations 
that are becoming increasingly important. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL BOARDS 
HOLD GREAT CONVENTION 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


executive committee and the board of directors are 
to have charge of the business of the Association 
between conventions. 

The Association will have four sections represent- 
ing the interests of the four groups of boards of 
education: (1) city boards, (2) rural central school- 
district boards, (3) village boards, (4) rural school- 
district boards. To give an opportunity for local 
or regional exchange of interests, the state has been 
divided into six districts, each of which will have a 
chairman and will hold a district or local conven- 
tion. The Association will also encourage the for- 
mation of county school-board units for the discus- 
sion and promotion of local problems and interests. 

The Association will have a board of directors, 
consisting of the six officers of the Association and 
the six chairmen of district organizations. The per- 
manent committees will include the executive com- 
mittee, the nominating committee, and the advisory 
committee. The executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion will not be elected at large, but will be ap- 
pointed by the board of directors. 

The Association adopted a resolution, urging that 
the state aid for education be maintained at the full 
amount provided under the equalization plan of the 
education law. The Association pledges its full in- 
fluence and support to this end. 

The Association also adopted resolutions, urging 
federal emergency funds to the several states in 
proportion to their needs and appropriations for 
emergency public works and economic recovery for 
public education in proportion to its importance in 
national life. 

The Association elected the following officers and 
district chairman: 

President, Guy W. Cheney, Corning; first vice- 
president, Enos Lee, Yorktown Heights; second 
vice-president, Mrs. E. L. Robertson, Syracuse; 
third vice-president, G. Burchard Smith, Freeport; 
fourth vice-president, W. C. Ellis, Shortsville; 
treasurer, W. F. Seber, Troy. 

District chairman: Fred C. Sprickman, Kenmore; 
Harold L. Fuess, Waterville; C. Mossman McLean, 
Binghamton; William H. Golding, Cobleskill; 
Samuel Deuel, Pine Plains; Mrs. E. F. Hartman, 
Amityville. 
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°° Products from Graybar 
play an important part in 

Ni the purely educational side 
of school life. Public Ad- 

a dress Systems bring music, 

radio programs, or a speak- 
A er’s voice into any or every 
FN room—as desired. 
The Audiphone is used 
in special classes for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Graybar Household Elec- 
en trical Appliances find a place 
in up-to-date Domestic Sci- 
r ence Classes. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
The Public Address Sys- 


tem brings the Principal’s 
Voice into every room. Less 
school time needed for 
announcements. 

Graybar Inter-phones are 
the school’s interior tele- 
phone system... Graybar 
supplied fire-alarms, buz- 
zers, lighting, wiring, motors 
and control help keep school 
life running smoothly ... 
Whatever the product, if 
it’s electrical, Graybar sup- 
plies it. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


At dances, entertainments, 
etc., the Public Address 
System proves invaluable. 
J Picks up, amplifies, and dis- 
tributes music from orches- 
tra, record, or radio. 

At the stadium, this sys- 
tem makes it possible for 
sports announcements to be 
heard everywhere clearly 
and distinctly. 

Our specialists will be 
glad to help you with plans 

- installation problems. 
Write us for information. 
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Graybar’s service of electrical supplies covers every branch of school activity. This means more 


convenient, economical purchasing. Furthermore, Graybar’s specialists, experienced in the school 


field, are always available to help you with difficult problems ... No matter what the item, whether 


a fuse, a buzzer, or a complete Public Address System, you'll find it readily available from Gray- 


bar’s roster of 60,000 electrical items. You'll find every product Gra baR 


backed by a Graybar reputation for quality that goes back to 1869. 


OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES: 





ELECTRIC COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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It’s Easy Now 


to Modernize an Old Stairway.... 



















Alundum 
Rubber Bonded 
Safety Tread 


l 


cally priced. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


SCHOOL LAW 
School-District Property 


Labor and materialmen claimants who were awarded 
a judgment against a contractor, were entitled to a 
pro rata share of the fund remaining in the possession 
of the school district. — Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
v. Hawn Lumber Co., 62 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
329, Tex. Civ. App. 

A school district operating a bus solely for the con- 
venience of pupils at a particular school was held’ a 
mere private carrier, and only ordinary prudence for 
the safety of the children was required (Calif. civic 
code, §§ 2096, 2100, 2168).— Shannon v. Central- 
Gaither Union School Dist., 23 Pacific reporter (2d) 
769, Calif. App. 

Generally, school districts are not liable for injuries 
caused by the negligence of officers, agents, or em- 
ployees, unless liability is imposed by the statute. — 
Perkins v. Trask, 23 Pacific Reporter (2d) 982, Mont. 

A school district which maintained and operated a 
swimming pool was held not liable for negligence re- 
sulting in ta» drown'n™ of a pupil.—Perkins v. Trask, 
23 Pacific reporter (2d) 982, Mont. 

A statutory provision declaring a school district a 
body corporate which may be sued was held not to 
authorize a tort action against a school district (Mon- 
tana revised codes of 1921, § 1022).— Perkins v. 
Trask, 23 Pacific reporter (2d) 982, Mont. 

The fact that the operation of a swimming pool for 
pupils is optional with a school district was held not 
to render inapplicable a rule of immunity from liability 
for negligence. — Perkins v. Trask, 23 Pacific reporter 
(2d) 982, Mont. 

A board of education is liable for injuries sustained 
by negligence in the performance of its duties, and the 
respondeat superior doctrine applied to it. — Friedman 
v. Board of Education of City of New York, 186 
Northeastern reporter 865, 262 New York 364, rev. 
262, N. Y. S. 934, N. Y. 

A board of education has corporate responsibility for 
dereliction of the board’s duty, even though the duty 
be a continuing one and requiring the intervention of 
agents or employees. — Friedman v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of New York, 186 Northeastern reporter 
865, 262 N. Y. 364, rev. 262 N. Y. S. 934, N. ws 

A helper employed by a “custodian engineer” and 
required to reside in a school building had no right, 
except perhaps in an emergency, to employ others to 
help him, especially children who might require special 
protection. — Friedman v. Board of Education of City 
of New York, 186 Northeastern reporter 865, 262 N. 
Y. 364, rev. 262 N. Y. S. 934, N. Y. 


and Make It SAFE 


A handy man with a screw driver can do it. And a mighty good 
time to repair stairways is during the Christmas vacation period. 
This new Norton Tread goes over wood, steel, concrete or stone— 
can be used outdoors as well as inside. 


Removes the slipping hazard—in wet weather, too. Permanently 
non-slip—and even at the nosing where the foot pivots. A flat, 
level surface—nothing to catch heels. Has the“O.K.” of insur- 
ance companies. Is extremely resistant to wear. 


It’s the newest product of the “Norton Floors” line—economi- 


T-353 


OCS NOE Product 


A New FLOORS 


ends A Aggregates 
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Com plete information 
and prices on request 
paceae no obligation. 





A board of education was held not liable for the 
death of a 15-year-old boy, not a pupil, who was 
crushed after school hours while riding on an ash 
hoist of a scnoo: buiiding and allegediy assisting an 
engineer-custodian’s resident helper, even if the hoist 
was not equipped with protective devices. — Friedman 
v. Board of Education of City of New York, 186 
Northeastern reporter 865, 262, N. Y. 364, rev. 262 
N. ¥. 3. 934, N.Y, 


School-District Taxation 


A taxpayer operating a business college was held 
not entitled to enjoin the Savannah board of educa- 
tion from conducting courses in bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, and typewriting in opportunity and night 
schools, nor from teaching students over 18 therein, 
notwithstanding it allegedly interfered with the private 
college and allegedly constituted an illegal expenditure 
of public funds and funds received under the Federal 
Vocational Education Act (20 U.S.C.A., § 11-28; Ga. 
laws of 1866, p. 175; laws of 1919, pp. 330, 331, 349, 
354, 361, §§ 106, 108, 110, 162, 178-183; laws of 1922, 
p. 82, §1).— Worth v. Board of Public Education for 
City of Savannah and Chatham County, 170 South- 
eastern reporter 77, Ga. 

Where a contract was awarded by a third-class 
school district contrary to the statute, knowledge of 
the voters of the execution of the contract could not 
estop them from obtaining an injunction restraining the 
payment of funds under the contract (Oreg. code of 
1930, §§ 35-1008, 35-1009).— Tuttle v. Beem, 24 
Pacific reporter (2d) 12, Oreg. 


School-District Claims 


The negligence of the principal of a school who, in 
operating a school bus, stopped on a traveled portion 
of the pavement on the side opposite a boy’s home, 
and apparently failed to give the boy warning of a 
rapidly approaching automobile, was held a question 
for the jury in an action for injuries to a 10%4-year- 
old boy, struck by an approaching car while crossing 
the highway.— Shannon v. Central-Gaither Union 
School Dist., 23 Pacific reporter (2d) 769, Calif. App. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Cape Girardeau, Mo. A special election has been 
called to obtain the approval of the voters on a pro- 
posed bond issue of $300,000. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used to erect two new school buildings 
and an addition to an existing building. Approximately 
$37,000 of the amount will represent a direct grant of 
the Federal Government. 


4 Fremont, Nebr. The voters of the city have been 
asked to approve a bond issue of $200,000 for the con- 
struction of three grade-school buildings and an addi- 
tion to a fourth building. Under the federal public- 
works program, the school district will obtain a grant 
of 30 per cent of the cost of material and labor. 


¢ Wilmington, Del. The board of education has 
begun the remodeling of School No. 2, which is being 
prepared for use as an administration building for the 
schools. The building, which is centrally located, will 
have space for the board of education, the superin- 
tendent, the assistant superintendents, the directors, 
and supervisors and will also house the central stock 
and supply departments, and the telephone exchange 
for the entire school system. The change will obviate 
the use of four different buildings for housing the 
administrative and supervisory staffs of the schools. 


4 Wilmington, Del. The board of education has 
approved plans for the Pierre S. DuPont High School. 
The building, which will be erected on a 23-acre site, 
will be three stories in height, with a basement under 
one wing. It will have accommodations for from 1,800 
to 2,000 students and will contain boys’ and girls’ gym- 
nasiums, an auditorium, a library, offices, commercial 
and modern-language rooms. The entire project, includ- 
ing land, building, and equipment, will involve an 
expenditure of $1,935,000, with the state legislature 
appropriating $1,500,000 and the Federal Government 
$435,000. 

4 Albert Lea, Minn. The school board has received 
a report on a recent appraisal of the school properties. 
As a result of the appraisal, it was voted to eliminate 
excess insurance on school buildings amounting to 
$116,000. It is planned to carry $575,000 in insurance 
on the buildings and $49,900 on the contents, with a 
total of $625,000. The purpose of the change was to 
lower the insurance rate and to provide greater safety 
to buildings through the installation of fire doors and 
other changes. 


4 Overland, Mo. The voters have approved a bond 
issue of $60,000 for an addition to the Home Heights 
School. The building, which has been designed by 
William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, will contain two stories 
and basement, devoted to classrooms, a gymnasium, 
and a cafeteria. 

4 Kirkwood, Mo. The school board has called a 
special election to vote on a $250,000 bond issue for 
a number of proposed school-building projects. The 
bonds are to be supplemented with a 30 per cent fed- 
eral public-works grant. 
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ATLANTA, 903 Williams Mill Road, N.E. 
BALTIMORE, Central Savings Bank Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. 


BOSTON, 
















BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. 
CHICAGO, Monadnock Bidg. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 





Don't Economize At The 


Wrong End 


Keep your schools efficient. Stop needless confusion and waste. Help your administrative and teach- 
ing staff. Make rooms and corridor space give full capacity. Avoid fire risk. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME AND FIRE ALARM 
EQUIPMENT IS THE ANSWER 


A tried and proven product perfected from the experience of nearly half a century. Installed in your 
schools, it will immediately accomplish results toward the desirable objectives listed above. 


Let us show you how Standard Electric Equipment can help in the present emergency. 


WRITE OR CALL NEAREST BRANCH 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


10 High Street COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. 
DALLAS, Mercantile Bidg. 


DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 





PHILADELPHIA, Architects Bldg 
SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. 
TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 


LOS ANGELES, 606 South Hill St. 
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4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The county excise board 
has accepted an offer of the school board to make 
a cut of $35,000 in the insurance protection on city 
school buildings. The cut will effect a saving of $1,050 
in the insurance premium. The total insurance premium 
will be $9,400, plus $4,900 on three-year boiler insur- 
ance due this year. 

4 New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved a request to the board of estimate for in- 
clusion in its application for federal funds of $11,075,- 
000 for the construction of new school buildings. A 
few weeks ago, the board requested $16,496,808 for 
new buildings and equipment. The total now sought 
is $27,571,808. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The school buildings stand- 
ard committee, following a survey of the school build- 
ings, has reported to the school board that nearly 
every building is in need of repairs, and that $1,500 
for each building would be insufficient to cover the 
cost of the work involved. The condition of the build- 
ings has been attributed to an economy campaign 
started several years ago, in an effort to meet budget 
reductions requested by public opinion. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board has voted to con- 
tinue its present policy of distributing school fire 
insurance among local fire-insurance agencies. The 
action was taken following a protest on the present 
distribution. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The school board has proposed an 
expenditure of $10,850,000 to complete the construc- 
tion of five school buildings on which work has been 
held up for lack of funds. It has been planned to 
resume construction work on the Lane Technical High 
School, the addition to the Senn High School, the 
Steinmetz High School, and possibly two other build- 
ings. 

4 Los Angeles, Calif. The chairman of the special 
advisory committee to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has approved an application of the school 
board for a $1,000,000 loan from the corporation. The 
money is to be, used in the reconstruction of schools 
damaged in the earthquake of last March. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board has effected a sav- 
ing of $1,800 in boiler-explosion insurance and has 
created a reserve fund of more than $1,208, through 
the elimination of explosion premiums from the school 
budget over a three-year period. The board has 
deposited cash in a bank account as an explosion 
reserve. 

4 Council Bluffs, Iowa. The voters of the city, at 
a recent school election, failed to approve a bond 


issue of $350,000 for the construction of new school 
buildings. Under a state law, a school-bond issue must 
carry a 60 per cent majority in order to be passed, 
and the bond issue failed by 2,478 votes. 

# Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The bond issue to finance 
a $590,000 high-school building program was carried 
by 111 votes, at a recent school election. Credit for 
the victory of the bond issue was given to organized 
labor and the parent-teacher associations both of which 
supported the improvement. 

# Los Angeles, Calif. Following the earthquake of 
last March, the board of education has been faced 
with the problem of providing temporary housing for 
more than 20,000 children. Although no buildings were 
completely demolished, it was thought best to delay 
use of the buildings where they could not be pro- 
nounced safe. 

As a means of meeting the emergency, the board 
made use of tents and temporary buildings, and in 
some cases, where portions of the school plant were 
usable, the students were accommodated on their own 
grounds in two shifts. The adjustments made possible 
the use of all junior high schools on full-time sessions, 
the senior high schools with two exceptions, and the 
elementary schools on half-time sessions. 

At the present time, an extensive survey is being 
made of all buildings in the system, with a view of 
bringing them up to the standard demanded by the 
city building department. Plans have been drawn for 
a number of departments and reconstruction and re- 
habilitation will be started shortly. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The city planning engineer has 
submitted to the city planning commission suggestive 
plans for the relief of overcrowded conditions in the 
schools. The proposals have been included in the bond 
issue which the board of education has asked as part 
of its public-works program to be undertaken with 
the aid of federal funds. The program calls for the 
erection of new schools and for additions to existing 
buildings where the need for housing space is urgent. 

4 Fremont, Nebr. The state public-works advisory 
board has approved the school-building project pro- 
posed by the local school board. The program calls 
for a grant of $57,000 and a loan of $150,000 from the 
Federal Government. The total project involves $257,- 
000. The plans call for the construction of three school 
buildings to replace obsolete and worn-out structures, 
and an addition to another building. 

4 Dallas, Tex. A bond issue to finance 70 per cent 
of an extensive school-building program has been pro- 
posed by the board of education. The project will in- 


volve an expenditure of $2,000,000, of which 30 per 


cent is expected to come from federal public-works 
funds. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


¢ Tama, Iowa. The school district paid its final out- 
standing bond on October 1, which leaves the district 
completely out of debt and with sufficient funds on 
hand to meet the current expenses of the year. The 
indebtedness was incurred through the construction of 
a school building in 1914 on the 20-year payment 
plan. During the past ten years, the board of educa- 
tion has maintained a conservative and effective finan- 
cial policy, which has made it possible for the district 
to meet all of its bonds on the date due. Within the 
past few years, the board was able to purchase two 
pieces of property, which were paid for in cash. 

# Pueblo, Colo. Flexible provisions in the contracts 
signed this year by school employees have permitted 
the continuance of the 14.95 mill levy in effect in the 
district last year. Under this year’s contracts, the 
salaries of teachers and other employees are to be 
adjusted to conform to tax collections. 


¢ The governor of Michigan has announced that the 
schools of the state must continue to carry on without 
state aid until January 1. The decision was made 
following a conference with fifty schoolmen and other 
citizens of the state, who sought state aid for finan- 
cially distressed school districts. It is expected that by 
January, the situation will be greatly improved, due to 
the proceeds from the state sales tax. In the mean- 
time, a fund of $1,450,000 has been made available for 
borrowing by schools whose money is held in closed 
banks, 

¢ Westport, Conn. The school board recently made 
a request of the finance board for an extra appropria- 
tion for seven teachers, which has been granted. The 
extra appropriation became necessary, due to an in- 
creased enrollment and the need for extra teachers in 
the junior and senior high schools, the night school, 
and the elementary schools. 


@ Enid, Okla. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $225,000 for the school year 1934, 


¢ Rockford, Ill. The public schools have reported 
sufficient money in the bank to meet all payrolls for 
evening-school teachers this year. The money was 
obtained through a tuition charge of $3 for each pupil 
enrolled in evening classes. Formerly, no tuition fee 
was charged and the payrolls were financed with 
money appropriated by the school board. 
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A STUDY OF SCHOOL INVENTORIES 


The National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials, through its Committee on Supply Research, 
has issued a report on a nation-wide study of the 
school inventory. The committee, under the direction 
of Mr. R. W. Hibbert, director of textbooks, supplies, 
and equipment for the St. Louis board of education, 
found that three fourths of the cities of 50,000 popula- 
tion and upward maintain inventories of school equip- 
ment. A majority of these are periodic inventories 
taken annually at, or following the close of the school 
year. The purpose of the inventories is (a) to prevent 
loss of property through theft or displacement, (b) to 
aid in the discovery and replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment, (c) to determine the amount of necessary insur- 
ance, to aid in calculating school costs, (d) to prevent 
the purchase of unnecessary equipment by locating 
equipment which may be shifted. 

The committee found that the loose-leaf form of 
inventory is the most advantageous, but there is no 
standard size, shape, or form of the data in the present 
practice of city school districts. The building is the 
common inventory unit, and in large buildings the 
department and room is used advantageously as special 
units. The regular educational employees usually take 
the inventory and the principal is held responsible for 
the initiation and accomplishment of the work. The 
cost of taking inventories is usually quite small; in 
some cities it is practically nil. 

The dividing line between equipment and supplies is 
questionable and this is true of different types of 
equipment. Exact distinctions must be made so that 
all employees engaged in taking inventories will have 
clear-cut directions where the lines are drawn. 

Standardization and improvement in the technique 
of taking inventories are the two outstanding needs. 
The committee has prepared a series of forms and a 
distinct procedure based on the best practices which 
it has observed in various cities. 


HOW INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL COSTS WERE 
REDUCED IN THREE YEARS 

The public schools of Indianapolis, Ind., will be 

financed during the year 1934 with tax money repre- 

senting a reduction of $2,196,147 below the amount for 


1930. This reduction in taxes has been made possible . 


through increased revenue for the school system, 
derived from intangible taxes, gross income tax, and 
other forms of taxation, and by the observance of a 
strict economy program on the part of the board of 
education and the administrative department of the 
schools. 

The school budget for the present school year calls 
for an estimated expenditure of $1,725,709 less than 
was appropriated in the year 1930. During the three- 
year period, the decrease in expenditures has kept pace 
with the decrease in the valuation of property. The 
property valuation of the city dropped to $511,162,710 
after the year 1931, which produced a reduction of 
26 per cent. The school budget dropped 23 per cent, 
but the drop in the actual costs of the schools was 
even greater during the period. Fixed charges, such as 
interest on bonds, which cannot be reduced, prevented 
the whole budget from being further cut. 

During the period, despite the decreased value of 
property, the tax rate was gradually reduced, falling 
from $1.02 in 1930, to 99 cents for the present school 
year 1933-34. 

In the face of decreased revenue the school system 
has not been relieved of its responsibilities; school 
enrollment during the three-year period has constantly 
increased. Three years ago, the enrollment was 54,855, 
and this year it is 61,546, or an increase of more than 
12 per cent. In the high schools, where the per-pupil 
cost is greater, the enrollment has gone from 13,066 
in 1930, to 17,631 in 1933-34, or an increase of almost 
35 per cent. 


SCHOOL-TRANSPORTATION. COSTS IN 
WASHINGTON 


The subject of transportation for school children 
has attracted unusual attention in the State of Wash- 
ington this year, due to the fact that for the first time, 
the state is bearing a share of the cost. Under a new 
state law, provisions have been made so that even- 
tually the state will pay one-half cent per-pupil-mile- 
day, up to but not to exceed 50 per cent of the actual 
transportation cost. 

Mr. L. D. Burris, of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, recently made a study of transportation costs 
for the school year 1932-33. In determining the cost 
where districts own their own transportation equip- 
ment, a depreciation allowance is made equal to 10 
per cent per year, until the vehicles are ten years old. 
This allowance does not antedate the passage of the 
transportation law. In computing the pupil-mile-days 
due each district, credit is allowed for each pupil for 
one round trip of the bus each day the pupil attends 
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school. Since the legislature did not provide revenue 
nor make appropriations sufficient to meet more than 
two thirds of the financial requirements of the new 
law, transportation reimbursement for the next two 
years will not actually exceed one-third cent per-pupil- 
mile-day, up to but not exceeding one third of the 
total cost. 

The study shows that transportation was furnished 
in 840 school districts of the state last year, which 
was an increase of 38 districts over the number for 
1932. The transportation system served a total of 67,- 
494 pupils, with 39,864 enrolled in the elementary 
schools, and the remainder registered in junior, senior, 
and four-year high schools. Approximately one pupil 
out of six was transported for less than two miles. 
The total number of pupils transported in 1932-33 
exceeded that of 1931-32 by 4,136, or an increase of 
7 per cent. 

Transportation costs, the report showed, decreased 
over a quarter of a million dollars, or 17 per cent. The 
total warrants issued for the operating costs of the 
2,448 routes equaled $1,388,433. After deducting the 
warrants issued by one district to pay another district 
for transportation service, and adding the 10 per cent 
depreciation on the district-owned conveyances, the 
total operating cost was found to be $1,497,618.30. 
This was equal to one cent per-pupil-mile-day, or an 
average of $22.19 per pupil per year, which was $4 
per pupil under the warrant cost last year. Taking 
depreciation into account in both years, the reduction 
in cost would equal almost $6 per pupil. 


NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOLS OVERCROWDED 


The New York Sun, in a recent editorial, discusses 
the overcrowded cond:tion of the New York City 
schools: 

New York City’s high schools are filled to overflowing. Boys 
and girls who in other years might have gone to work are stay- 
ing at their books. While registration in the elementary schools, 
reflecting the falling birth rate of recent years, dropped by 9,500 
between September, 1932, and the same month this year, in the 
junior high schools it gained 2,176 and in the senior high schools 
16,479. Because of limited facilities the industrial high schools, 
formerly called trade schools, could not receive more pupils, but 
special trade classes in the continuation schools now have 8,182 
full-time students, a gain in this classification of 3,600 over last 
year. 

The senior-high-school enrollment of 236,000 is taxing the 
facilities of the city as never before. One school, built to ac- 
commodate 5,000 pupils, has more than 11,000 on its rolls. An- 
other, built for a registration of 3,500, has more than 10,000. 
Three have between 8,000 and 9,000 students each, and en- 
tollments of 5,000 to 7,000 are common for schools built to 
accommodate half those numbers. That explains why adults, re- 
turning from work after dark, find some of the subway and 
elevated lines crowded with boys and girls on their way home 
from school. Double-session programs often extend until five 
o'clock. 

The priority which the board of estimate is giving to school 
projects in its applications for federal loans may soon provide 
funds to meet the overcrowding. 


EDUCATION IN THE NEW YORK CITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Previous to his election, Mayor Fiorella H. La- 
Guardia issued the following statement on his policies 
toward education: 

We must raise our standards and reorganize our school system. 
We need expert, qualified, competent men and women in the 
board of education. I will insist upon a complete merit system 
of promotion. At the present time every promotion above assis- 
tant principal is political. Our educational system needs, above 
all things, the complete, absolute, unqualified elimination of 
politics. 

By economy and honesty in the purchase of school sites, we 
can find the means of providing adequate playgrounds for chil- 
dren in connection with schools, so as to eliminate the hazards 
to which they are now subjected in seeking an opportunity for 
normal play. 

Our system of higher education must be protected. There must 
be continued opportunity for education in the night schools for 
those who have been deprived of the benefits of education during 
school hours. Wider opportunities for education and increased 
education are essentials in the progress of democracy. 


PUPILS’ SAVINGS DECLINE 


Deposits in school savings by pupils of the United 
States declined for the third successive year in the 
school period that ended June 30, according to the 
annual report of W, Espey Abig, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association, in charge of its 
savings division. Gross depos‘ts in the past year 
amounted to $10,332.549, a decrease of $7,347,795 from 
the preceding year. This compared with the high mark 
of $29,113,063 three years ago. The shrinkage of $18,- 
800,000 in the last three years has carried the level 
of school savings deposits back where they were ten 
years ago. Withdrawals in the past year exceeded 
depos'ts by $2,315,252. The number of schools offering 
school savings was 10,890 and the participants num- 
bered 3,080,685. There were 1,796 fewer schools than 
last year, but only 21,825 fewer children participating. 
In percentages, the number of schools offering the 
school savings facilities fell down 14 per cent and 
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the volume of deposits fell 42 per cent, but the number 
of children depositing declined only 0.8 per cent. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


@ Seymour, Conn. The board of education has re- 
jected a proposal of the taxpayers’ league, calling for 
the elimination of the services of the music and physi- 
cal-education supervisors in the schools. While the 
board has ordered a number of drastic economies, it 
was believed that these services are important features 
of the school program. 


¢ Lansing, Mich. The public schools will be given 
only one week of Christmas vacation this year, in 
place of the usual two weeks. The shortening of the 
holiday vacation was made necessary to make up the 
week lost through the late opening of the schools. 


4 Akron, Ohio. The school board has established 
adult educational classes for unemployed persons. 
Those persons eligible to teach will be designated by 
the county relief administrator and the supervision of 
the classes will be in charge of Supt. T. W. Gosling. 

4 Rockford, Ill. Free tuition is again being allowed 
to postgraduates of the senior high school. 

#4 Memphis, Tenn. The first school for the un- 
employed in the city has been opened. The work is 
being financed by federal relief funds in order to give 
employment to teachers out of work. Students may 
attend full or part time. Teachers are employed on the 
basis of six pupils to a teacher. 

4 C. E. Rogers, former superintendent of schools at 
Johnson City, Tenn., has brought suit against the city 
school system for $8,400, alleging breach of contract 
on the part of the city in failing to make an appro- 
priation for his salary. 

# West Stockbridge, Mass. The school board has 
installed a new system of pupil accounting. The new 
system aims to bring together all the facts regarding 
‘a pupil on one card. The data are to be supplied 
through the efforts of the teacher, the nurse, the 
school physician, and the superintendent of schools. 

4 Santa Barbara, Calif. The purchasing agent of the 
school board has been ordered to make purchases of 
school supplies from companies listed as complying 
with the NRA. 

4 Chisholm, Minn. The school board has considered 
the matter of operating on a cash basis, in an en- 
deavor to lead the way to the payment of mining- 
company taxes to the schools and the village. Repre- 
sentatives of the mining companies had agreed to pay 
their taxes provided the board would go on a cash basis 
under the state law. Assurance was given that the 
district would not lose any tax money, since the 
mining companies were not asking for a cut in the per- 
capita levy. The school board receives $75,000, in addi- 
tion to the per-capita allowance for the retirement of 
bonds and interest. 

@ Alexandria, Va. The school board has adopted a 
rule, providing that corporal punishment be adminis- 
tered by the principal of the school in the presence 
of the complaining teacher. The slapping and cuffing 
of pupils was ordered discontinued. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. The president of the Uni- 
versity of California and Stanford University have 
been asked to submit a list of names of educators 
from which the board of education may make a 
selection of a superintendent to succeed Dr. J. M. 
Gwinn. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. The school board recently declared 
a $6,000,000 pay day for the teachers and school em- 
ployees. Pay checks, totaling $1,972,476 for the last 
two weeks in February were mailed out. Along with 
the two weeks’ salaries in cash was a month’s pay for 
March in tax-anticipation warrants. The payments 
bring the compensation of school employees up to 
April 1 and reduce the obligations of the board to 
approximately $16,000,000. 

# Madera, Calif. The public schools have been 
operated with extreme care and good business judg- 
ment during the past two years of stress and storm. 
The school board has been able to conduct the schools 
without the pass'’ng of a pay day, or the necessity of 
issuing school warrants, and the year was finished with 
a nice balance in the treasury. Supplies for the schools 
have been paid regularly the first of each month. 
Teachers’ salaries suffered a reduction of 3 per cent 
during the year. 

4 Quincy, Mass. The school board has ordered that 
all orders for school purchases totaling more than 
$500 be advertised in accordance with the state law. 
The action came as a result of a list of equipment for 
the high-school office. The items amounted to a total 
of more than $4,000 and the purchases had been 
questioned by the state emergency finance board. 

4 The State School Board Association of Utah, at 
its meeting in Salt Lake City, on October 27, elected 
new officers for the year. The officers are: Mr. R. W. 
Adams, Layton, president; Mr. L. W. Wright, Coal- 
ville, first vice-president; Mr. W. D. Currey, Sandy, 
second vice-president; Mrs. D. W. Moffat, Murray, 
third vice-president; and David Tarbet, Logan, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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F'Loors 


TO POLISH or NOT to POLISH? 


Which treatment is best for yours? 


An unbiased answer based upon 
many years of practical experience 


W: MAKE both types: 1. Car-Na-Var, the original var- 


nish-gum and wax floor treatment. 2. Continental ‘18’, 
a “*processed” emulsion of wax and gums that dries with 


a hard bright finish. 


Both treatments are the result of many years research and 
practical experience. Both have been specially developed to 
withstand the severe foot-traffic of public buildings—they are 
not adaptations of household products. Nor are floor treatments 
a side-line with us ... as a matter of fact, we are the largest 
manufacturer in the world specializing in floor treatments for 
large floor areas. 


Since we make both types, we are in a position to recommend 
impartially the treatment that will give the best results on your 


floors. Our trained floor engineers will gladly offer detailed 
suggestions. 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., Brazil, Ind. 








St. Louis, Mo., School prefers 


St. Francis De Sales School, St. Louis, Mo., pre- 
fers Car-Na-Var—the original varnish-gum and 
wax floor treatment combining the durability of 
varnish with the pliability of wax. Gives a beautiful, lustrous finish when polished. 
Outwears wax 3 to 1. Non-slippery. Recommended where polishing equipment is 
available for best results in appearance and durability. 


Denver, Colorado, prefers CONTINENTAL 
Denver’s New City and County Building prefers 4 
Continental ‘18”—a “processed” emulsion of 66 
wax and gums that dries with a hard bright 
finish. Water-resisting. Non-slippery. Applied 


with a mop. Recommended where no polishing equipment is available and for 
maximum floor maintenance economy. 
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Mail the coupon 
opposite for lib- 
eral experimen- 
tal sample of 
Car-Na-Var 
(bas to be pol- 
ished) or Conti- 
nental **18?? 
(bright drying) ... or both. 
See what these floor treatments 
will do... right on your own 
floors without cost or obligation. 








MAIL THIS COUPON FOR EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 1821 National Ave., Brazil, Ind.: Without cost or obligation send 
sample of material checked: ()Car-Na-Var ()Continental “18” 


Name of School. 
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Laboratory Furniture 
Must FIRST be 
Pedagogically Correct 


That’s Why Educators Prefer 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


Price is not the real measure for value in laboratory furniture. 
Adaptability to teaching needs comes first. Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture offers pedagogically correct design as well as attractive 
prices. Many of the finest laboratories in America have chosen 
Kewaunee Furniture because it insures greater class efficiency, 
more economical use of space and all day service. 


If your school needs new laboratory furniture, write at once 
for our catalog and prices on your institution’s letterhead. 


Linco'n Science Desk 
No. D-503 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G Is EXPERTS F 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, IIl. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


NEW BOOKS 
Directed History Study 

By Charles C. Scheck and M. Althea Orton. Paper, 
octavo, 172 pages. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. ¥. 

This is a workbook, guide, and outline for the study 
of American history by the problem method. The com- 
plete history of our country is covered in a series of 
major problems and these are subdivided into lessens 
or assignments. Each lesson includes questions, out- 
lines, suggestions for the visualization of the problem, 
references to textbooks, visual aids, or phonographic 
records. There are a number of outline maps to be 
used in various ways. A list of leading textbooks is 
supplied, followed by page references for each problem. 


The Administration of Merit-Type Teachers’ Salary 
Schedules 


L. P. Young. Cloth, 114 pages. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. ‘ 

The author sets up 13 criteria for the use and 
administration of merit rating for salary purposes: 

1. The rating plan should be a specified and definite 
part of the salary schedule. 

2. Superior merit should be rewarded. 

3. Continued incompetence should be penalized. 

4. Merit should be only one of the factors con- 
sidered in granting salary increments. 

5. Teacher accomplishments should be the basis of 
the rating plan. 

6. The rating scale should be documentary, with 
a uniform system of scoring. 

7. The rating scale should define, set up standards, 
and make mutually exclusive all the factors entering 
into the rating. 

8. The teacher’s final score should be computed 
from at least four independent ratings. 

9. Teachers should be classified into not more than 
five merit groups. 

10. The number of teachers rated in each merit 
group should approach the curve of normal distri- 
bution. 

11. Only administrative officers should rate a teacher 
for salary purposes. 

12. Rating plans and procedures should be a co- 
Operative enterprise. 

13. One official should be responsible for the final 
rating. 

The author suggests the following 14 procedures for 
putting a merit-type salary schedule into effect: 
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YOUR HEAD 
and YOUR HEART 
BOTH WILL 


APPROVE 


RELIANCE 
PENCILS 


I deprive the schools of the best 
supplies obtainable. But the depres- 
sion pinch is felt everywhere and 
economy is vital. Still, quality CAN 
be combined with economy in pen- 
cils—if you order Reliance Pencils. 


Students and teachers praise Reli- 
ance quality—their smooth writing 
leads, their easier sharpening, their 
perfect balance. School boards like 
Reliance economy — long lasting, 
less sharpening, less point breakage, 
right prices. 


There is a Reliance Pencil for every 
school need—penholders and eras- 
ers, too. Write us for samples and 
prices. 


RELIANCE PENCIL CO. 


Factory: 
LEWISBURG, TENN. 


Sales Office: 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Address all communications to New York Office 


1. The salary schedule should contain all provisions 
showing the effect of rating upon the amount of the 
teacher’s salary: (a) amount, of salary increment; 
(6) number of salary increments (maximum salary) ; 
(c) factors upon which teachers are to be rated; (d) 
method by which teachers will be classified; (e) 
persons who will do the rating. 

2. Each recognized level of teaching efficiency should 
receive a proportional amount for (a) annual incre- 
ment; (b) maximum salary. 

3. The amount of the annual increments may be 
determined by the amounts paid teachers in compa- 
rable communities: (a) Teachers rated average should 
receive the same salary as the average teacher in com- 
parable communities using automatic schedules. (b) 
Teachers in the highest rating group should receive 
100 per cent more, or twice as much, as teachers rated 
average. The other groups should receive proportional 
amounts. For example, if five rating groups are used, 
A (highest) B, C (average), D, and E, the amount 
of the annual increments would be in the following 
propertions: A, 2; B, 14%; C, 1; D, %; E, 0. (c) All 
amounts given for merit rating should be cumulative. 

4. All teachers should receive the same number of 
increments (unless lowest group is dropped), before 
reaching maximum salary. Therefore the maximum 
salaries should vary according to ratings received. 

5. The salary schedule should provide for additional 
increments for approved further training, travel, and 
experimentation and research. 

6. The rating scale should be based upon teacher 
accomplishments rather than upon the personal traits 
and factors by which these results are achieved. 

7. The rating scale should be in a definite documen- 
tary form, with a definite method for rating a teacher 
on each item included in the scale. 

8. The items included in the scale should be mutu- 
ally exclusive and capable of being measured, with 
given standards for each merit group. 

9. At least two administrative officers should rate 
each teacher twice annually. The final score, or rating, 
should be the average of the four (minimum) in- 
dependent ratings. 

10. Persons doing the rating should confer for the 
purpose of setting up definite standards for each level 
of teaching efficie..cy in order to make rating scores 
comparable. 

11. Teachers should not be classified into more than 
five groups or levels of teaching efficiency. Either three 
or five groups are preferable. 

12. Groups should be designated by letters, such as 
A, 8, ©. 


13. The number of teachers in each group should 
approach the curve of probable distribution. 

14. The codperation and approval of the teaching 
personnel should be secured by such means as: (a) 
committee of teachers to help develop and administer 
the plan, through whom all teachers may voice their 
opinions; (b) teachers’ meetings to discuss the plan; 
(c) self-rating by teachers; (d) conference held with 
teacher immediately following the rating. 


Essentials of Everyday English 


By Florence K. Feeris and Edward E. Keener. Six 
books for grades 3 to 8. Paper, octavo, illustrated, 160 
pages. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, Il. 

These are both complete textbooks and workbooks 
with a directed-study program for each day. There is 
one lesson to a page. Explanation of principles and 
directions for the pupil appear on the margin, the rest 
ot the page containing an exercise. Important principles 
are stated as numbered rules called Good English 
Habits. 

Answers to exercises are grouped on the last few 
pages of the book. One of the features of the plan 
used is the correction and scoring of exercises by the 
pupils; nevertheless, the answer pages, being per- 
forated, may be removed if the teacher so wishes. 
There are also Mastery Tests, the answers to which 
are printed on loose leaves. 


International Book of Names 


By C. O. S. Mawson. Cloth, 352 pages. Price, $2. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 

Nearly ten thousand names of persons and places 
are included in this handy book. With a keen under- 
standing of the everyday difficulties of editors, writers, 
and teachers the compiler has eliminated the common 
names which involve no particular difficulty of spelling 
or pronunciation, and has included those which are 
new, unusual, and hard to find. Recent official forms of 
geographical names and current celebrities in science, 
politics, and literature are all included. The book is 
indispensable in the school and college library. 
Better Work Habits 

By Rachel Salisbury. Paper, 229 pages. Price, 60 
cents. Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, II. 

Many bright students fail in their schoolwork be- 
cause of poor work habits. Most of the work a stu- 
dent is required to do in school is connected with some 
form of reading or writing. 

In this book an attempt is made to offer a series 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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‘Visual AIDS 
FOR TEACHING | | 


Spencer Microscopes and Delineascopes are 
specifically teaching aids. Students retain a 
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- knowledge of what they see longer than that | 
| which is explained or read. Academic tests | 
: prove this. 

al One of the best methods of raising the class | 
N average and decreasing the number of 
ii repeaters is to use visual equipment. Spencer 


Microscopes and Spencer Delineascopes are 
now widely used in schools and colleges. They 


Is. MILLIONS OF PEABODY DESKS AND CHAIRS 


i- ARE GIVING SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


meet the requirements of 


ns Whenever you specify Peabody School Furniture you can rest assured that it the modern classroom and 
eir will have serviceability built right into it. The very fact that it is built by today s school budget. 
ike Peabody is your assurance of inherent correctness and lasting durability. You 

have the best possible witnesses to these qualities in the splendid records of 
1g, satisfactory and dependable service established by Peabody in many thou- 
Be, sands of installations. T H E 


Peabody manufactures a complete line of scientifically designed school furni- 
ture including: Assembly Chairs, Auditorium Chairs, Classroom Chairs, Kin- 
ary dergarten Chairs, Recitation Seats, Stadium Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs, Uni- 
versity Chairs, Wood and Steel Folding Chairs, Typewriter Desk and Chair 
Units, Teachers’ Chairs, Teachers’ Desks, Many Styles of Adjustable and Mov- 
ind able School Desks, Stationary and Adjustable Pedestal Desks, Movable Chair 
Desks, in Steel or Wood, Combination Desks, Separate Desks, and Chairs and 
Classroom Tables in a wide variety of sizes. 


Student 


MICROSCOPE 


Sturdily built to withstand 
rough handling by untrained 
students. For use in elemen- 


’ Our illustrated catalog will bring you complete details. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
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of detailed, habit-forming exercises that will build up 
orderly habits of organizing, developing, and express- 
ing ideas. Although much valuable material for in- 
cidental drill is given in such study performances as 
following directions, concentrating, and writing ques- 
tions, everything is subordinated to the one study habit 
of major importance, the ability to organize. 

Better Work Habits has been planned especially for 
freshman high-school classes, but it may also be used 
to advantage with more advanced ciasses, or study 
groups, or with individuals who need special practice. 
The material has been tested in controlled groups in 
high schools and the methods of work are such as 
will result not only in better English themes, but also 
in more satisfactory papers in history, or better 
reasoned reports in civics. The book may be com- 
pleted in less than eight weeks, if used daily; if used 
three times a week, it may be extended through an 
entire semester. 

Teachers will find this book helpful in carrying out 
differentiated plans of teaching, such as the contract 
plan, the Morrison plan, the project method, etc. The 
counsel section at the end of the book gives advice 
necessary for successful work in the exercises. 


Taxes and Taxation 


By W. B. Storm and H. C. Storm. Paper cover, 107 
pages. Price 40 cents. Published by McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, III. 

Here is a textbook on taxation adapted for school 
use. It covers the essentials of the subject with reason- 
able completeness. At least it tells what every student 
ought to know about taxation. 

The authors make clear why society in its collective 
capacity must provide utilities and safeguards which 
must be maintained at public expense. In order that 
man may follow peaceful pursuits and realize the 
higher objectives of human existence there must be 
law and order; namely, government. That implies the 
agencies and instrumentalities for exacting revenue out 
of which the cost of government is covered. 

The several chapters concern themselves with every 
phase of tax administration, and the principles which 
have guided tax systems. Thus the property tax is de- 
scribed, the income tax as well as the sales tax are 
explained. Reforms are recommended. The authors 
realize, as do all students of the subject, that property 
is now overburdened and that new sources of support 
must be discovered. 

Each of the eight chapters of the book are followed 
by a series of problems suited for social science and 
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'V NEVER SEEN A 


CLEANER WASHROOM } 


ANYWHERE WHAT 
DO YOU USE? 


I'D BE GLAD TO— 


IN THIS DISTRICT 


When you intrust washroom fixtures to Toilet-San and 
Bingo, you always see them sparkling white and in 
working order. You know that the job of flushing away 
stains or keeping drains hustling is done with the 
smallest outlay of money or labor. With Toilet-San 
and Bingo, you can show washrooms that are a credit 
to intelligent management. Write today for prices. 


The HUNTINGTON @ 


HUNTINGTON “= INDIANA 


We also manufacture Liquid Toilet Soaps, Floor Soaps, Dressings, Deodorants, 
Insecticides, Waxes, Disinfectants, and the gymnasium floor finish Seal-O-San. 


arithmetic classes. The textbook will serve the teacher 
in discussing the subject of taxes and taxation with 
her classes and bringing to them a clearer understand- 
ing of what the subject implies. 

The authors, two educators, not only have demon- 
strated a mastery of the subject of taxation, but have 
managed in an excellent way to adapt their book for 
classroom use. 


Greek Speaks for Itself. An Etymological Phantasy. Paper, 
7 pages. Price, 10 cents. Prepared by Francis J. Donnelly, S.J., 
Fordham University, New York. A unique essay in prose, of 
more than 500 common English words from the Greek. The 
words, which are numerous, are chiefly technical in nature. They 
are considered to be of special significance and value. 

Annual and Semi-Annual Promotion 

By J. Armour Lindsay. Cloth, 178 pages. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

This is a Doctor’s dissertation which analyzes the merits and 
demerits of annual and semi-annual promotion in the elemen- 
tary schools. It suggests an entirely new program of teaching 
procedure and technique, grade placement, and classification as 
the solution of the present problems. 

Duties of Officers of Common-School Districts. Paper, 30 
pages. Circular No. 4, 1933, The University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. Contains the rules governing school trus- 
tees, their powers and duties, and an outline of the organization 
of the state school system and relation of the trustees. 

Handbook and Instructors’ Manual for Public School Engi- 
neers. Prepared by R. L. Martin, assisted by G. H. Fern and 
L. A. Woods. Paper, 177 pages. Issued by the Texas State Board 
for Vocational Education, Austin, Texas. This booklet is in- 
tended as a practical handbook for those employed in the janitor- 
engineer department of city schools, and as an aid to instructors 
in conducting janitor-engineer classes. It offers a variety of 
valuable material relating to the janitor-engineer problem. Atten- 
tion is directed to the most economical and efficient methods of 
performing janitorial tasks, including cleaning methods, care of 
boilers and heating system, repairwork, care of playground equip- 
ment, and safety. A bibliography is appended for the assistance 
of instructors and others who may be in need of the latest 
references on the subject of janitorial work. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In 37 states east of the Rockies, a total of 77 school- 
building projects were undertaken during the month 
of October. According to Dodge, these included a total 
of 315,000 sq. ft., and represented contracts amount- 
ing to $2,222,100. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION WITH FEDERAL 
EMERGENCY PUBLIC-WORKS AID 


Reports of public-works projects carried on under 
the Federal Emergency Public-Works Division of the 
NRA, indicate that up to November 25, a total of 
$482,525,268 had been allotted to nonfederal projects. 
Of this total amount, school construction approved by 
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the public-works administrator amounted to $31,460,- 
924. 

The government loans and grants for schoolhouses 
amounted to $21,373,588, and the direct grants of 30 
per cent (with additional 70 per cent of loans floated 
locally) amounted to $2,469,345. The actual govern- 
ment funds applied to school construction, therefore, 
amounted to $23,842,933. 

Up to the date of November 25, the state advisory 
boards have received school applications amounting to 
$169,201,957, involving 1,354 separate school-building 
projects. 

It is estimated that 4.9 per cent of the total non- 
federal moneys allotted to date are applied to school 
construction. 


DEATH OF FRANK IRVING COOPER 


Frank Irving Cooper, architect, and head of the 
well-known architectural firm, The Frank Irving 
Cooper Corporation, of Boston, Mass., died suddenly 
at his home in Wayland, on November 20, following 
an attack of heart disease. 

Mr. Cooper was born in Taunton, Mass., May 8, 
1867, and was educated in the public schools of his 
native town and in Boston.. He was graduated from 
Chauncy Hall in 1885. Following the custom of the 
time, he began the study of engineering and architec- 
ture by entering the office of a leading firm of archi- 
tects. For some years he was employed by Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, and was sent to Pittsburgh to assist 
in the design and to supervise the construction of a 
number of large public buildings. In 1900, he opened 
his own office in Boston and almost immediately de- 
veloped an important school practice. He was a strong 
exponent of the scientific development of school plan- 
ning, and carried on for five years the important re- 
search which led to the development of the well- 
known “candle of efficiency” for school-building plans. 
Among his most important schools are the Weaver and 
Bulkeley High Schools in Hartford, Conn., the en- 
larged Somerville High School at Somerville, Mass., 
and the North Senior High School at Quincy, Mass. 

In all he designed more than a hundred grade-school 
buildings. A recent important work is the new National 
Education Association Building in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Cooper’s interest in education led him to carry 
on extensive studies of school architectural problems 
in his home at Wayland, Massachusetts, to lecture and 
write freely for the educational press, and to give con- 
sulting service without cost to school authorities. 

Mr. Cooper is survived by his widow and two sons. 
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features of utility of design 
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throughout the country attest to 
this extra value in Kimball products. 
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have our engineers call. 
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Kimball equipment for you labor- 
atories and vocational departments 
and be sure of lasting satisfaction 
and efficient economy. 
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Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago — A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 
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ADMINISTRATION 


4 Wilmington, Del. The public schools have under- 
taken an extensive long-term program of curriculum 
revision. The program was arranged to obtain the 
maximum amount of teacher participation. During the 
school year 1932-33 an effort was made to have the 
activities centered on a revision of the social-studies 
curriculum. During the year 1933-34, the teachers will 
direct their attention toward the revision of the lan- 
guage-arts course of study. An experimental tryout of 
the work will be carried on in both a platoon and a 
nonplatoon school. The work of revision was made 
possible as a result of the willingness of the teachers 
to finance the work by enrolling in an extension course. 
The teachers receive regular college credit toward the 
degree for wh:ch they are working. At the same time 
they are able to satisfy the requirements for profes- 
sional improvement. 

4 Sterling, Ill. The midyear promotion plan has 
been discontinued this year in the township high school, 
due to crowded conditions. 

4 Lexington, N. C. The school system has been re- 
organized on the 6-5 plan, with the consolidation of 
all of the seventh grades in the high-school building. 
The school program provides for exploratory courses 
for the junior high school and for work in industrial 
arts. The high-school board and the elementary-school 
board have been consolidated and placed under joint 
control. 

4 Alexandria, Ind. The junior-senior high school 
is being operated this year on a program calling for six 
periods of sixty minutes each. 

4 Unionville, Conn. The group-codperative plan 
has been introduced in the fifth and sixth grades this 
year, because of an increase in enrollment and an in- 
crease of work devolving upon the teachers. The plan 
has resulted in saving one teacher and making the 
work more simple and effective. 

The educational program in the high school provides 
for a fundamental course for the new students who 
are returning to the school this year. This course em- 
braces all of the fundamental subjects in the curricu- 
lum after a diagnostic test of pupil abilities. A six- 
weeks’ tryout period is being operated in both the 
junior and senior high schools, with final adjustment 
after the first marking period. 

4 Westport, Conn. The school system has been re- 
organized on the 6-3-3 plan, with departmental in- 
struction in the fourth to the sixth grades. A new 
English syllabus for the schools has been completed 
by the English committee. Two new committees have 
been delegated to prepare new courses in social science 





and mathematics. It is expected that the work will be 
completed so that the new courses may be tried out 
during the present school year. 


4 Rockford, Ill. The public schools are conducting 
a series of weekly radio broadcasts over Station KFLV. 
The purpose of the broadcasts is to acquaint the peopie 
of the city with the work of the schools. A total of 
33 broadcasts will be presented, covering the work of 
each department and the major activities of the school 
program. 

4 The California Interscholastic Federation is devel- 
oping a plan of mutual insurance for high-school ath- 
letes who may be injured in competitive sports. The 
policies which are to be issued will cost $4 a person 
annually and will cover all competitive sports, both 
within the school and outside of it. The federation and 
the local schools are codperating in the administration 
of the plan without charge in the interest of injured 
pupils. School monies may not be used for deferring 
costs incurred by pupils as a result of injuries sustained 
in sports. The premiums must be derived entirely from 
profits made in school sports, or from personal con- 
tributions of students. The maximum allowance under 
the arrangement will be $250 for an individual student. 


4 Whithall, Pa. At a meeting of the board of edu- 
cation of the Whitehall township school district, Supt. 
W. D. Landis presented a plan for continuous training 
for unemployed recent graduates in the district from 
teacher-training institutions. 

The plan, as outlined, seeks to maintain the morale 
of unemployed teachers and to keep them in touch 
with their profession. It will enable them to continue 
their training and to become intimately acquainted 
with a school system which may ultimately employ 
them. The close contact of the teachers with the school 
officials will make it possible later on to place such 
teachers in positions to better advantage. 

The cadet teachers in the elementary schools will 
teach one subject, and later several subjects. Cadet 
teachers in the high school will teach in the depart- 
ments of their major fields. All of the work will be 
done under the careful supervision of the regular 
teacher to whom the cadet teacher has been assigned 
and the superintendent. The plan of teaching provides 
for a carefully worked out plan of observation and 
participation on the part of the cadet teacher. A course 
of conferences has been planned for these teachers, con- 
sisting of individual conferences following each ob- 
servation of cadet teaching, and general conferences of 
teachers. 


4 Middletown, Conn. Upon recommendation of 


Supt. F. W. Shearer, two special classes have been es- 
tablished for pupils with an I1.Q. of 45 to 75. The 
classes were established as a result of an evident need 
for the work. It is expected that the work will have 
beneficial results in the direction of reducing retarda- 
tion in the schools. 


4 East Haven, Conn. Two new kindergartens have 
been opened this year. An increase in enrollment has 


caused the opening of an additional room and the em- 
ployment of two teachers. 


¢ Child Labor Day will be observed during the 
week-end of January 27, 1934. Teachers and others 
desiring material for use in child-labor programs may 
secure it free of charge by writing to the National 
Child Labor Day Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

4 Beverly Hills, Calif. A slight reduction has been 
made in the number of classroom teachers for this year, 
bringing the average load per classroom teacher, based 
on enrollment, to 31. A policy has been adopted for 
maintaining small classes, in the belief that it makes 
for more efficient education. 


4 Red Bluff, Calif. An auditorium was added to the 
new grade school during the past summer. Funds for 
the addition were obtained from the sale of an old 
school, which was not being occupied because it had 
become obsolete. The building has since been remodeled 
for use as a veterans’ memorial building. 


@ Needles, Calif. A special class for Mexican boys 
and girls has been established in the junior high school. 
The class which is designated the subseventh, enrolls 
over-age children from the elementary schools, and 
provides them with a curriculum adapted to their 
needs and abilities. They are offered a selection of 
English, mathematics, social science, art, and music. 
In addition, they are given work in industrial and 
home arts, physical education, and hygiene. Social 
science has been made a required subject for all six 
years of the junior-senior high school. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The county excise board 
has approved a new school budget for the year 1934, 
calling for an appropriation of $1,842,695. The budget 
provides for a _ reduction of $1,000 in insurance 
premiums, leaving $14,200 for this item. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The school budget for the year 
1934 has been set at $13,867,372, which is $132,262 
more than the estimate of the year 1932-33. Repair 
of buildings, upkeep of grounds, and repair and re- 
placement of equipment account for $105,795 of the 
increase in the total cost of supplies and expenses. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Sales Executive, thoroughly experienced in 
the marketing of manufactured products to 
schools in local and national markets, 
through direct sales and distributor organi- 
zations, is available for engagement on sal- 
ary and bonus commission basis. Address 
52-J. American School Board Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Sales Representative wita several y ars’ ex- 
perience in the educational markets and 
possessed cf considerable designing and ar- 
tistic ability, desires connection with scenic 
studio or manufacturer of artists’ materi- 
als, on salary and commission: bas’s. Ad- 
dress 53-J, American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Wilmington, Del. Plans have been completed for 
the certification of teachers. The program calls for 
minimum requirements for each type of teaching posi- 
tion. Two types of certificate will be issued; namely, 
standard and college. The standard certificate is 
intended for teachers who do not hold a college degree, 
but have met the qualifications for the type of posi- 
tion. The college certificate is intended for those teach- 
ers who hold college degrees, and who also meet the 
requirements for the position. Temporary or provi- 
sional certificates are given for a limited time until the 
teachers are able to qualify for the permanent certi- 
ficates. Teachers already in service will be given certi- 
ficates permitting them to teach the subjects they now 
teach, or are qualified to teach. 


4 Teacher tenure in California is “doomed,” unless 
the present tenure law is modified, in the opinion of 
the majority of speakers who attended the recent con- 
ference of city, county, and district school superintend- 
ents of California. Supt. L. W. Smith, of Berkeley, 
who d'scussed the subject at the meeting, declared that 
the tenure law has overreached itself. The worthy 
teacher ought to retire, he said, but the immoral, in- 
competent, or unprofessional teacher should be sub- 
ject to dismissal without recourse to the court. It is 
now practically impossible to dismiss those for whom 
there is no place in the educational system because of 
their conduct. Mr. B. O. Wilson, Contra Costa county 
superintendent of schools, said that the law must be 
projected to a professional plane, and that it should 
contain an adequate retirement provision before it be- 
comes really effective. 


4 Hudson, Mass. The school board has recently 
ruled that all married women teachers must conclude 
their services next June. On and after that date, no 
married women will be employed in the schools. 


4 The Superior Court, at Redwood City, California, 
has recently ruled that marriage is not a ground for 
the dismissal of a teacher. The court ordered the re- 
instatement of Mrs. N. M. Prowse as a permanent 
teacher in the South Francisco school district. The 
school board had charged that the teacher waited to 
marry until after she had gained her permanent status 
under the state tenure law. The teacher denied the 
charge, saying that she married because she was then 
in love. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The Circuit Court recently or- 
dered the payment of $30,000 in back salaries to fifteen 
teachers who were removed when some outlying school 
districts were annexed to the city in 1930 and who 


had won reinstatement last spring. The teachers who 
were discharged when the dstricts were taken into 
the city, won their suit in the court and were rein- 
stated in April, 1933. The teachers then brought a 
mandamus to compel the school board to pay them 
for the time they were unemployed. 

4 Detroit, Mich. After a period of five months, 
teachers and other school employees have received ap- 
proximately $445,000 in salaries for the “‘payless” week 
they put in last May in order to relieve the city’s fi- 
nancial emergency. Payments were made in scrip. 


4 The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at its recent 
meeting in Milwaukee, elected Mr. Charles G. Stangle, 
of Manitowoc, as its president. Mr. O. H. Plenzke, 
retiring president, was named secretary. 


4 Everett, Mass. The school board has taken steps 
to dispense with the services of married women teach- 
ers who have husbands regularly employed. 


¢ Beverly Hills, Calif. The school board has 
adopted a revised salary schedule, calling for reduc- 
tions in salaries on the upper levels. Under the 
schedule, principals’ and supervisors’ salaries were re- 
duced 5 per cent, and teachers’ salaries from 2% to 
4 per cent. 


4 Kankakee, Ill. The salaries of teachers and jani- 
tors have been reduced 10 per cent for this year. All 
janitors took payless vacations of one month during 
the summer months as a means of economy in oper- 
ating expenses. The reductions were accomplished with- 
out the elimination of any essential courses or activ- 
ities. 

4 School problems of general interest were discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Iowa Association of Pub- 
lic-School Secretaries, held at Marshalltown, on Oc- 
tober 20 and 21. The program, prepared by President 
H. C. Roberts, of Sioux City, included the following 
topics: “The Need of Tax Revision,” Charles Redberg, 
Cedar Rapids; “Emergency Financing,’ R. L. James, 
Mason City; “A Survey of Comparative School Costs,” 
Lela Bishop, Newton; “Cheaper Fuels and Efficient 
Combustion Equipment,” Walter McLain, Ottumwa; 
“Building Maintenance Programs,” P. N. Hicks, Du- 
buque; “Uniformity in Financial Accounting,” R. C. 
Williams, Des Moines; “The Secretary’s Annual Re- 
port,” Esther Peterson, Fort Dodge; “Insurance for 
School Property,” C. C. Trine, Marshalltown; “Self 
Insurance for School Properties,’ J. E. Baumgartner, 
Davenport. 

4 President W. C. Wehe, of the school board of 
Milwaukee, W’s., has urged a general revision of the 
school laws and restoration to the school board of 
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greater authority. In an address to the board he has 
pointed out that the school board must fail to function 
and represent the taxpayers if its hands are tied by 
the legislature. He cited legislation enacted in opposi- 
tion to the desires of the board, but at the request of 
the Milwaukee Teachers’ Association, governing sala- 
ries, tenure, and other details of school management. 
Mr. Wehe argued that the school board cannot obtain 
a change in the school laws, unless citizens elect men 
to the senate and assembly who will represent them 
in the legislature, and who will enact laws which will 
restore authority to the school board. Under the pres- 
ent laws, teachers can only be retired by filing charges 
against them. 


4 M:nneapolis, Minn. The school board has received 
from the business superintendent an outline of a sched- 
ule of working hours for the janitorial staff of the 
schools. The schedule is arranged on a forty-hour-week 
basis and goes into immediate effect. 

@ Alexandria, Va. The school board, as a measure 
of economy, has voted to discontinue extra pay for 
janitors for night work connected with the public use 
of buildings. It was ordered that organizations using 
the buildings be required to reimburse the janitors. 

4 Menasha, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $80,845 for the school year 1934. 


# Madison, Wis. The school board has prepared a 
budget, providing for an appropriation of $1,064,015. 
The amount to be raised by taxation is $888,875. 

¢ State Superintendent Paul F. Voelker, of Michi- 
gan, has proposed a state-wide reconstruction of the 
school system, to insure better educational facilities 
and to reduce the cost of the same. Superintendent 
Voelker listed the following as necessary to the im- 
provement of the state’s educational system: 


1. Elimination of numerous state boards and con- 
solidation of their functions under one major state 
board. 

2. Reorganization of rural-school units. 


3. Unification of the educational system generally, 
with provision for a permanent and stable source 
of income. 

Superintendent Voelker has conceded that receipts 
from the sales-tax money would greatly relieve the 
immediate crisis in education, but will leave the funda- 
mental problems of finance still unsolved. He maintains 
that the long-time problem of the schools must be 
solved and that competition among the schools must 
be eliminated through a unification of the educational 
system. 
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Harmony Sublime 


The high-school band had just finished a vigorous 
but not too harmonious a selection. 

Freshman Trombonist: “What’s the next one?” 

Senior Cornetist: “Stars and Stripes.” 

Freshman Trombonist: “Gee, I just played that one.” 

Why Wait 

A New York educator in discussing the unwilling 
attitude of some school boards whe refuse to discard 
old school buildings says that they remind him of 
a certain Scotch girl. 

“When someone asked him why Annie McPherson 
and he did not get married, Sandy explained: ‘Some 
fool gave her a big box of writing paper with her 
name printed on it. She won’t marry me until it’s 
used up. And she writes hardly any letters because of 
the three-cent postage.’ ” 

Feuds 

Sambo: “Say, Snowball, why do they call that town 
up in Michigan Battle Creek?” 

Snowball: “Dun’no, ’less it’s ’cause dey staht so 
many breakfast feuds up dar.” 

With Examples 

It was during the English lesson. Said the teacher: 
“Always remember, boys, that the word with is a very 
bad word to end a sentence with. I — ah — that is to 
say — ah, unless you have nothing else to end it with.” 
—- Pa. School Journal. 

The Latin for It 

The examination question read: “Give the principal 
parts of any Latin verb.” 

One none-too-bright student, unable to give a correct 
answer, wrote: 

“Slippo, slippere, falli, bumptus.” 

The paper came back, corrected, with these words: 

“Failo, failere, fluncto, suspendum.” — Exchange. 


From the Country 

The teacher was giving the class an oral geography 
test. “Johnny,” she said, “what is a bay?” 

“A bay,” said Johnny, “is a brown horse.” 

Education 

The native genius of an American has carried him 
to big success in business without much aid of educa- 
tion. He was asked to distribute the prizes at a school 
and made the usual speech of good counsel. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “always remember that edu- 
cation is a great thing. There’s nothing like education. 
Through education we learn that twice two make four, 
that twice six make twelve, that seven sevens make... 
and then there’s geography.” — The Kablegram. 


The Same Ignorance 

Earnest New Student: “Excuse me — could you tell 
me the way to the lecture hall?” 

Old Hand: “ ’Fraid I can’t; I’m a student myself!” 

A Bull’s-Eye 

Teacher: “Today I’m going to speak on ‘liars.’ 
Now then, who read the 25th chapter in our text 
today ?” 

[All hands go up.] 

Teacher: “You’re just the crowd I want to speak to. 
There are only 24 chapters in the book.” 

Check on Father 

Father: “Why were you kept in at school?” 

Son: “I didn’t know where the Azores were.” 

Father: “In the future, just remember where you 
put things.” — Le Rire. 

Needed 

Joe Wilcox: “How are you getting along in college?” 

James Pace: “Oh, pretty well, thanks. I’m trying 
awfully hard to get ahead.” 

Joe: “That’s good. You need one.” 





A Big Help 

The colored janitor in a southern school was notified 
by the superintendent that his hours would be reduced 
from 60 to 48 and his wages advanced from $10 to $14 
a week. 

“Thank you, suh,” said the janitor. “Dat Roosevelt’s 
Negro Relief Association sho am a: great help for the 
cullud men.” 
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JAMES McDONALD DIES 


The death of James Richard McDonald, on Novem- 
ber 8, at West Medford, Mass., was a loss to education 
because it brought to its close an active figure in text- 
book publishing over a long period of years. Mr. Mc- 
Donald, who was manager of the educational depart- 
ment of Little, Brown & Company since the depart- 
ment was established in 1904, and who was also 
secretary of the firm, died after a brief illness, at the 
age of 67. 

Born in Brunswick, Maine, in June, 1867, Mr. Mc- 
Donald was educated at Lawrence Academy, Groton, 
and Williams Colleges, receiving the A.B. degree from 
the latter institution in 1889. Following his graduation, 
he became a newspaper worker, and served for many 
years on Boston, Springfield, and Hartford newspapers. 

His active career in the textbook publishing field 
began with Allyn & Bacon, in 1894. In 1896 he be- 
came associated with the Macmillan Company. In 
1902 he was made educational manager of the New 
York office. The following year he became editor and 
educational manager of the Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany in Boston, and in 1904 he entered the employ 
of Little, Brown & Company, as the head of the school- 
book department. At the time of his death he was 
serving as secretary of the firm and was active as a 
member of the board of directors. 

He is survived by his widow and one brother, 
William T. McDonald. 


berronal News ok. 
Ichool Officials 


@ Mr. Homer L. Nearpass has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Santa Barbara, Calif. Mr. Nearpass is a graduate 
of Culver Military College, Western Reserve University, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and University of Minnesota, and holds a 
master’s degree given by Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Before going to Santa Barbara to reside, he had been president 
of Youngstown College, in Ohio. 

@ The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., recently 
tendered an expression of its appreciation for the services of 
Dr. CHar_es H. JorpAN, superintendent emeritus of the Min- 
neapolis schools. During a service of fifty years in the city 
school svstem, Dr. Jordan served in the capacity of principal, 
superintendent, and superintendent emeritus. For these services 
the board of education and the city expressed their deep ap- 
preciation. 

@ Dr. R. W. Farrcuitp has been elected president of the II- 
linois State Normal University at Normal, Ill. Dr. Fairchild 
brings to the position excellent qualifications for efficiency and 


_leadership in the teachers’ college field. He has had an extended 


experience in a number of midwest universities featuring educa- 
tion as a basic social need, and he also had a varied career in 
city superintendencies both in Wisconsin and Illinois, in two 
teachers’ co'leges in Wisconsin, and during the past two years in 
the School of Education at Northwestern University. 

@ Dr. Wittiam A. Lewis, 56, president of Fort Hays State 
College since 1913, died at his home on October 10, following a 
long i'Iness. Dr. Lewis went to the Fort Hays College from the 
University of Utah, where he held the chair of industrial edu- 
cation. 

@ Dr. H. W. Meap, superintendent of the high school at East 
Aurora, N. Y., died suddenly on October 7, following a heart 
attack. Mr. Mead had been principal of the East Aurora High 
School and later superintendent of the school department, with 
supervision over the high and grammar schools. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard University, he taught school in New Jersey 
and in Poughkeepsie, and later went to East Aurora as principal 

@ Mr. Orr Scnurtz, superintendent of schools of Negaunee, 
Mich., from 1901 to 1918, died at his home in Grand Rapids, on 
October 9. He was 80 years old. 

@ Mr. A. P. Pocresa has become superintendent of schools at 
Grand Rapids, Minn., succeeding Mr. E. C. Baker, who has re- 
tired. Mr. Pogreba, who had been an elementary-school super- 
visor in District No. 1 for the past five years, has enioyed a 
wide experience in school work covering a period of thirteen 
years as a teacher, assistant principal, high-school principal, and 
elementary supervisor. 

@ Dr. Paut W. CaruHart, managing editor of the G. & C. 
Merriam Company, dictionary publishers, and a_ well-known 
authority on phonetics, died suddenly at his home in Spring- 
field, Mass., on October 27. 

@ Mr. B. I. GrirritHs, a member of the high-school faculty 
at Rockford, Ill., has been released for part-time work in con- 
nection with the operation of a new department of ‘Public Re- 
lations’ for the schools. 


@ Supt. Frank A. JENSEN, of Rockford, IIl., was recently 
honored by 500 teachers and other employees of the public- 
school system. Mr. Jensen was presented with a life membership 
in the National Education Association. 


@ Tama, Iowa. The board of education has organized for the 
year, with the election of R. T. SmitH as president, C. E. 
Davis as secretary, and F. A. Jongs as treasurer. 


@ Supt. R. H. Erwtne, of Steubenville, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the emergency education relief council in 
Jefferson county, Ohio. The council is to inaugurate a program 
to carry out plans for a school for the unemployed, which is to 
be organized in each of the 88 counties of the state. Its purpose 
is to provide jobs for unemployed teachers and to give voca- 
tional and general training for idle persons 

@ Mr. Emmett Green has been reélected as treasurer of the 
school board of Greencastle, Ind. 


@ Mr. S. M. Lister has been elected as superintendent of 
school buildings for the board of education of Portland, Oreg. 


@ The school board of Alexandria, Ind., has reorganized for 
the year, with the election of Mr. James S. WALEs as president, 
Mr. Georce J. ARMSTRONG as secretary, and Mr. K. W. Hur- 
FINE as treasurer. 
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@ BartLey L. Joyce, a member of the board of education of 
Steubenville, Ohio, for a quarter of a century, died at his home 
on October 27, after a long illness following an automobile ac- 
cident four years ago. Mr. Joyce was president of the board 
for a number of years and at the time of his death was serving 
as vice-president. 

@ Mr. Ricuarp E. Doyie has been reélected as a member of 
the board of education of San Francisco, Calif., for a new term 
oi five years, beginning with January, 1934. 

@ The school board of East Haven, Conn., has reorganized, 
with the election of Mr. E. L. Wuittesey as chairman, and 
Mr. WILLIAM JASPERS as secretary. The other members of the 
board are Mrs. JoHn Bionp1, Mrs. Mito Peck, Mr. J. A. 
FitzGeRALD, Mr. C. S. Goutp, Mr. R. L. Watcuiporr, Mr. 
JuLius Brooks, and Mr. W. E. GREENE. 

@ Mr. W. L. Brooker, of Asheville, N. C., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ashland, Ky., to succeed J. D. Falls. 

@ Mr. WILLIAM R. Ross, formerly of Delta, Coio., has assumed 
the superintendency at Trinidad. Mr. Ross has been succeeded 
at Delta by Mr. H. L. Dotson, who was formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Hayden. 

@ Dr. RicHARD Braver, a former professor of mathematics at 
the University of Koenigsberg, Germany, has accepted a visiting 
professorship tendered him by the University of Kentucky for 
the current academic year. 

@ Mr. Atton L. BELL, formerly superintendent of schools for 
the Delight Consolidated Schools at Delight, Ark., has resigned 
in order to accept the position of welfare director in Pike 
county, Ark. 

@ Supt. FLoyp T. Gooner, of Chicago Heights, Ill., has been 
granted a leave cf absence for the remainder of the year in 
order to accept the position of assistant state superintendent of 
public instruction in charge of elementary schools. The active 
superintendency has been taken over by Mr. BEN A. SyLLa, 
formerly principal of the Washington School. 





TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Bausch-Lomb Magnifiers. The Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., has an- 
riounced new magnifying glasses for scientific use. 

The Ophthalmic magnifier, which is designed for 
use in ordinary examinations of the eye or ear, or for 
other like purposes, comprises a double convex lens 
2 in. in diameter, and has a focal length of 3 in. It 
has a higher magnifying power than most lenses of its 
size, and is particularly well adapted for use in 
extracting foreign substances from the eye or ear. The 
Stamp Collectors’ magnifier is a combined magnifier 
and standard perforation gauge, fitted with a milli- 
meter scale. The instrument fills a need for the close 
examination of stamps. 


New Medical Examination Unit for School Clinics. 


The Holophane Company, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City, has announced a new medical-examination 
unit for use in school clinics and first-aid rooms. 

The device is a clinical appurtenance of impressive 
appearance and dual use. It assures the doctor adequate 
general illumination at all times in his consultation 
office and provides an instantaneous flood of examina- 
tion light, without the inconvenience generally ex- 
perienced by the use of accessory lighting equipment 
tor this function. 





THE HOLOPHANE EXAMINATION LIGHT 


The unit is a small-scale adaptation of the Holophane 
hospital light, has a lighting beam of high intensity, 
and a white-porcelain enameled bowl, which gives 
uniform, glareless, indirect illumination of 10 foot- 
candles over the entire room. By turning a small knob, 
a diaphragm uncovers a contralens, which gives a 
beam of 200 foot-candles intensity on the examination 
table over an area of 3 sq. ft. The bowl and lens are 
easily removed for cleaning and an H & H No. 7745-Z 
pull-chain switch is provided. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Experienced Personnel 


Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


{ 
! | 
| | 
Service and Installation by 
{ 
} ) 
| | 
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“STANDARD” 
CORK 


wooo Bulletin Board 


/ INSERT 
i / om THE BEST 
‘1p! COMPOSITION BY 


ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Cork and 
=" Blackboards always on hand. 
USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIBRE 





National School Desks Have ProvenTheir Worth 


National Desks are designed and constructed 

with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 

bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 

ity of the desks to proper room layout and 

No. 183 seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 

=” entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 


NATIONAL a 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY “/ 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 





IN AN INKWELL / 
IT’S THE TOP e 


BABB’S BAKELITE INKWELL No.9 


No Corrosion . . . . . . « Less Breakage 
Cuts Inkwell Costs 50% and more. 
* 


. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


and see for yourself WHY the new IMPROVED INKWELL— 
Babb's Bakelite No. 9 is the one you have always wanted for 
school desks. * 


° 
® EDWARD E. BABB & CO., INC. 


Established 1885 
212 SUMMER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Index to Advertisements 


A. P. W. Paper Company 
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Miracul Wax Company 


National School Equipment Co 


Premier Engraving Co 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Schoolkraft Co 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co..... 53 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co 

Sonneborn Sons, L 

Spencer Lens Company 


Poa toh Peis ies a 52 Squires Inkwell Co 
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Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


Taylor Company, Halsey W 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
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Wayne Iron Works 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
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We Announce 





The 34th Annual 
School Building Number 


of 
THE AMERICAN 


Srhool Board Jounal 
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Financing, planning, construction, and equipment of school buildings, always 1 

| a major problem of school administration, is now of special interest and impor- ¢ 
| tance in the light of present day school building needs and the Federal financ- ( 
| ing of school projects under the PWA. h 
| The progress of Federal financing of school projects under the Public Works ; 


Administration is shown in the following table: 


Nov. 13 Nov. 13-20 Total to date 
Applications to State Advisory 


Boards—No. Projects. . . 1,217 74 1,291 
| Amount of Applications . . . . $153,274,571 $8,691,439 $161,966,010 
| Federal Grants... . . . 1,995,445 331,700 2,327,145 
| Loans and Grants ..... . 17,325,642 533,546 17,859,188 
Number of Projects... . .. . 256 22 278 


Total Cost Federally 
Financed School Projects . . $ 25,455,559 $1,914,557. $ 27,370,116 





The January, 1934, ANNUAL SCHOOL BUILDING NUMBER will be a 


most significant and timely reference issue, summarizing the progress in school- 





house architecture and presenting the trend in education in terms of school 


buildings designed to meet the present day educational needs 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


Established 1891 


New York MILW AUKEE Chicago 
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Floor Maintenance Machines 


Speed.. power..silence.. economy .. every- 
thing demanded in a truly efficient floor 
machine, is present to a plus degree in the 


100 series Finnell. 


Whether in the cramped quarters beneath a 
school room desk, or in the comparatively wide 
open spaces of a gymnasium or corridor, the 
Finnell handles easily. Its powerful brushes 
whirl at the rate of 230 revolutions per minute. 
The sturdy General Electric Motor delivers 
power directly. Wheels keep it under control. 
Offset construction enables it to get into the 
hard-to-reach places. 




















Silence a Feature! Two gears, simplified in 
construction, made of special heat-treated steel 


VE 


and bronze, moving in a large excess capacity grease case, 
result in marvelously quiet operation. 


DUAL USE 


For schools of medium size, the model 118 Finnell may be 








Floor Maintenance Materials 


For a third of a century, Finnell has been making and 
marketing floor dressings and treatments. There is no better 
guarantee of right, durable beauty and long life for your floor 
or floor coverings than to use Finnell waxes, soaps, powders, 
etc., and to apply them with a Finnell machine. 


Finnell-Kote, the marvelous, new, hot wax treatment is con- 
sidered by many large institutional users to be the greatest 
improvement in floor waxes in recent years. Applied hot, 
Finnell-Kote penetrates and protects. Easy to apply. One 
operation spreads and polishes it. Economical, too. One 
treatment will last for months. Easily patched in heavy traffic 
spots. Will stand extra rebuffing and polishing. 


Other Finnell Floor Materials. Aqua-Wax, a superior liquid 
wax ... Liquid-Kote, extremely high quality ... Paste Wax .. 
Fulfil, for filling porous floors and linoleums ... Terrazzo- Fill, 
for filling cement, terrazzo and other porous stone floors .. 
Solarbrite, the safe and sure soap ... Finola Scouring Powder, 
the standard for a generation. Ask for samples, for demon- 
stration, or for further details. 





used to scrub or polish assembly halls, corridors, gymnasiums 
and other large areas. A slight adjustment then equips the 
machine with a brush ring 11 inches in diameter which en- 
ables the same machine to scrub or polish classroom floors, 
in the aisles of classrooms, beneath the desks and in other 
small spaces. This makes the Finnell virtually a two-in-one 
machine. 

Get Details Now. Write for folder des- 
cribing the complete line of Finnell machines. 
Free demonstration may be arranged on 
request. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
Inc., 812 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Canadian Distributors: Dustbane Products, 
Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 


Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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The Votce of Safety 


Will prepare your school—be it Grade or High—old 
or new—in advance against any fire emergency. 


It will make a possible fire turn in its own alarm within 
a minute or two after it starts, while it is yet small and 
presents no menace to life or property. 


It will automatically call and direct the firemen. It 
does not alarm nor agitate the occupants. It advises 
—it directs—it leads to safety. It is the modern way 


to prevent life and property losses by fire, and avert 
panics. 


Your pupils will readily respond to its pleasant, yet 
commanding, instructions. 


The parents will appreciate and value the feeling of 


assurance that this dependable school safety appli- 
ance affords. 


Garrison is ready to co-operate with you to make your 


school fire-safe. Further details are yours for the 
asking. 


Any Board of Education, Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Women’s Club or civic service organiza- 
tion can arrange for a demonstration in its own 
place of meeting, without expense or obligation. 


GARRISON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Garrison Fire Detecting System 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 307 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities 





